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“Right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 





FalTH in books und in learning from books, 
is widely spread. There is a belief that 
book-knuwledge is superior to that gained 
by observation. What the child learns in 
the first six years of its life about it- 
self, things, people, right and wrong, the 
beautiful, and the world, is held of slight 
consequence. What it learns from the 
printed page is supposed to be of great 
value. To measure the child recourse is had 
to the book; what can he repeat from the 
book? This faith in books, dealing wholly 
with second-hand knowledge, stands in the 
way of real education. Education is mental 
growth; examine a child after a year in its 
mental growth, not to see how much it can 
remember of what another has seen, and one 
will be surprised at the result. Let the 
teacher think of this; let him introduce 
those exercises that will cause mental 
growth. If the people “ won’t stand” such 
teaching, enlighten them as to genuine edu~ 


cation. 
** Ring out the false; 
Ring in the true.” 





THERE is no word so impracticable ‘as the 
word practical. The papers are just now 
saying that the Greely expedition was 
impractical, and so useless. Is all of 
this expenditure of labor, money, time, 
and life worth anything? Will it make 
corn, meat, and wheat, cheaper, or keep any- 
body from freezing or starving to death? A 
few years ago a young man, by the neme of 
Joseph Henry, in experimenting found that 
by passing a current of electricity around a 
piece of soft iron it became a magnet. ‘‘ Very 


curious,” everybody said, “but of no prac- 
tical use.” To-day, all the currents of trade 
are changed in consequence of that discov- 


ery. 

Whetsver Cevelops strength of will, moral 
courage, patience, self-denial, is practical, 
This the Greely expedition did. It matters 
not if the north pote be never reached ; the 
attempt to reach it develops all that is cour- 
ageous in a uation, and all that is sublime 
in human nature. 

There are many necessary things we can 
neither eat, driuk, nor wear. The bread-and- 
butter argument is the lowest to which an 
appeal can be made. Whatever leads us to. 
see more clearly, hear more accurately, feel 
more delicately, taste more acutely, sme!) 
more correctly, remember more tenaciously, 
and reason more logically, is practical. In 
other words, whatever ennobles the nature, 
strengthens the will. enlarges the sphere of 
our knowledge and fixes in us a “etermina- 
tion to do what is right, is practical. The 
*‘bread and butter” studies are often the 
most impractical in all the sphere of know! 
edge. 


* 





‘TEACHERS need protection against them- 
selves. How is this? We mean the educated 
teacher must be protected against his uned- 
ucated pretender. A thoroughly educated 
and capable instructor is often easily sup- 
planted by a poor, ignorant quack, whose 
glib tongue and oily ways have captured the 
pliant trustees. He assumes to know more 
than Pres’ts. Hopkins, Porter, Seelye, and all 
the college professors combined. He worms 
his way into the gocd graces of impressible 
but poorly prepared assistants, and with fair 
promises and fluent tongue supplants a quiet 
but thorough scholar. The people soon find 
they have been ‘taken in,” but they are 
slow to learn wisdom. A teachers’ union has 
been proposed. We are doubtful as to its 
practicability. A pledge has been suggested, 
promising not to make an engagement for 
less than five years, and never do anything 
to disturb a brother or sister teacher whose 
standing in the profession is recognized. 

If all well-qualified teachers coyld in some 
way combine to form a purely professional 
and protective association, some good would 
be accomplished. Until that is done we can- 
not expect much reform. When ministers 
meet they are careful not to admit even to 
corresponding membership any who have 
not been regularly admitted into the sacred 
calling. The doctors are especially exclu- 
sive, anda “regular” physician would never 
sit in an advisory council with an irregular 
practicioner, even though he were his twin 
brother. This feeling has gone so far that 
an ed cated homeopathic doctor is ruled out 
of the synagogue of the older physicians, 
But with teachers the case is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

In the exuberance of our good feeling we 
invite everybody to become members of our 
Associations whenever we meet. We not only 
let down the bars and open the doors, but we 





compel them to come in that our educational 


house may be full. Is it any wonder that 
we are frequently imposed upon by the very 
ones who have shared our hospitalities? It 
seems as though we ought to Jearn wisdom. 
Let us think how we can better protect our- 
selves. 





AN immense crowd came tcgether last 
Sunday in this city. to attend the funeral 
services of Jerry McAuley, an cld river 
pirate, the son of an outl.w, who conqured 
himself and devoted his life to the saving of 
others. His body lay in state within the 
great brown-stone walls of a church that 
had never given him place in life, and in 
which he had never been invited to preach. 
Never before had any such crowd becn seen 
at that place. Hard faces were there, 
streaked with tears—faces of all shades, 
colors, and national'ty. When the vast 
throng passed arcund the casket, there had 
never before been seen such a m‘xture of 
types under such circumstances. Eminent 
doctors of divinity, princely merchants, 
bankers from Wall street, mingled with She 
shabby poor as the motley throng for hours 
passed around the coffin. One old fellow, 
to whose dying daughter Jerry had minis- 
tered, took out of his old battered hat with 
trembling fingers a bunch of white flowers. 
‘‘They’re no great shakes, I allow, but my 
gal had gone to the bad, and was dying 
without ever a bit to eat, and Jerry com- 
forted me, and said, ‘God Almighty wouldn't 
be rough on a poor gal what did’nt know no 
better! She died then! J aint forgot 
Jerry.’” There is no teacher however high 
but may learn a lesson from Jerry McAuley. 
He knew what sin and shame was. He 
lifted himself ap from the slums into a noble 
manhood by stooping down and pulling 
others up. He got a light, and gave it to 
others, and he kept on doing this until his 
dying lips murmured, “‘ It is all right.” Cer- 
tainly, it’s ‘‘all right;” such work always 
was all right, and it always will be. In his 
ungrammatical and uncouth way he was a 
magnificent teacher. He was in earnest. 
He went right down into and up from the 
depths, and wouldn’t take ‘“‘ No” for an an- 
swer. They must come, and they did come. 
He had one idea; nothing could turn him 
from it. If it wasn’t in one place it was in 
another—wherever he was he was always fol- 
lowing his ideal. He couldn’t be bound down 
to preach any set creed, except the simple 
truth as he saw it. That he knew, and that 
he preached. Everybody admires a hero. 
Greely is a hero; Gordon is a hero; Jerry 
McAuley was a hero; and Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Jews, and Atheists, unite to praise 
the man who has a. purpose in which he so 
believes that he will die for it. The people 
don’t worship John Brown; but he wasa 
hero, and so ‘** His soul goes marching on,” 
and will, to the end of time. Each of us 
must be heroes in our work; unless we are, 
there will be no success. The millions of 
teachers who are living up to tie light they 





have, and fighting out the battle of life hon- 


,estly, fearlessly, and constantly, are he:oes. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. ' 
THE MIND.—IV. 


ATTENTION. 

The derivaiion of words gives us often correct 
ideas of their application. We have examples of 
this in attention, from ad to and tendo I bend, and 
abstraction, abs from and traho I draw. First is 
abstraction, drawing the thought away from other 
objects and then comes attention bending all our 
powers to the thinking of that which has become 
the object of thought. There must be something 
to think of before we can think and we must have 
the ability to keep our thoughts upon this some- 
thing before we can secure attention. It is com- 
paratively easy to fix thought upon one thing, but 
it is much harder to keep it there for any length of 
time. 

Attention is not a distinct faculty as memory or 
imagination, but it underlies and is essential to 
all the faculties. Although it originates noth- 
ing yet nothing can be done without it. Let 
us now consider how it acts. When we go into 
the fields inany impressions are made upon the 
senses. We at once select one object; this be- 
comes the object of thought, perhaps only for an 
instant, when another object is attended to and 
another and so on during the walk. If wesee some 
one thing, as a flower, that we desire especially to 
examine, the will is brought into action and other 
objects are excluded. Perhaps we shade our eyes 
so as more casily to exclude desire to attend to any- 
thing else. We learn that at first there is an un 
willing, or involuntary attention; and then a willing 
or voluntary atteution. When we return home we 
shut our eyes and mentally revise all that we have 
secn. The amount and vividness of this re-call ing 
or re-collect-ing is exactly proportioned to the 
vividness of the attention. 

PRINCIPLE :—That which we will to attend to is re- 
collected easily—most of the rest is forgotten. 

Le<son :—The will must be called into active ex- 
ercise if the objects of attention are to be under- 
stood. 

ILLUSTRATION :—The following dialogue is to the 
point. A pupil said, ‘*I cannot understand this 
lesson.” . 

‘Have you studied iv ¢” 

‘* Yes, sir. I have buen studying it for more than 
an hour, and I have no idea of a single line.” 

“Tell me whatgames you played at recess ?” 

“Yes, sir. We played two.” 

‘*You remember how many fish you caught last 
week. Saturday ?” 

‘I brought home seventeen, and had lots of sport 
thrown in.” 

‘** You seem to remember outside things very well, 
why can you not remember books as well ?” 

‘The fact is, sir, that my mind is full of ball 
games, fishing, hunting and outside affairs. It’s 

away off.” 

“That is the reason you cannot learn. If you 
can bring your mind here and think of what you 
are reading, you will remember and understand 
well enough.” 

APPLICATION :—-Some way must be found to in- 
fluence the wills of pupils before they can give at- 
tention to what they study. The means of accom 
plishing this are various. Under the old masters 
the rod was used, and in many cases it was 
effectual. The pupil felt, “I must,” then “I 
will,” and afterwaid followed attention and success. 
Some strong influence must be brought to bear 
upon the will to bring it into vigorous exercise. 

The ‘* must” should be all powerful. 

Here should follow a discussion of proper and 
improper school incentives as means of bringing 
the will into vigorous exercise, and securing atten- 
tion. These cannot be considered now, but it is of 
the utmost importance that they should be under- 
stood. Here is the outline of the argument. 


I. Incentives and } 
If. Motives, as for example 


ag te oe: 
+ men e ex- 
Approvals, Fercise of WIL. 
Disapprovals, tho 





The WILL influences atttention, without which 
there can be no,Memory, Association, Reason or 
Judgment. How to influence the will is one of 
the most important subjects for the teacher to un- 
stand. Our next topic will be Mind Incentives. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
NORMAL TEACHING, —III. 


OSWEGO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
By Epwarp R. SHaw, Yonkers, N. Y. 
PuysioLocy.—Dr. Mary V. Lee’s Class.—A large 
room at the western wing of the building is appro- 
priated to Physiology, Zoology, etc. It is fully 





equipped with specimens and apparatus. The 
class are seated around tables conversivg 
quietly. At the trill of.the bell the con- 


versation ceases, and Dr. Lee takes her place 
before the class. She has spent the last moment 
in her laboratory, or, perhaps, has just come down 
from class drill in the gymnasium above. 

Written reproductions of yesterday's lesson are 
passed in. Besides these as preparation for to. 
day, the students have been directed to stand for 
some time on one foot and notice the results. 

‘Before discussing what you have observed,” 
began Dr. Lee, ‘‘I have a number of pamphlets I 
wish you to read.” ‘Student Life; How to Work 
the Prain,” ‘‘Elducation of Farmer’s Children,” 
“The Teeih,” ‘‘ Preventive of Discases,”’ ‘* The 
Health Dress,” were some of the tupics treated in 
the pamphlets. We are ready now to consider the 
question which was occupying our attention yes- 
terday at the close of the lesson. What was the 
question Miss Mary W. : 

A. About the effect upon the bones of bearing 
the weight upon one foot. 

Q. Now, Miss W., will you tell me what you 
have found out ? 

A. I found that the os innominalum on the side 
which I bear my weight is very much higher. 

Q. Miss Maggie W., what is your opinion ? 

A. I fotind that one shoulder was higher than 
the other, and one hip. 

A. Mrs. R., did you notice anything further ? 

A. I thought the spine was curved; then, that 
one side being relaxed and the other contracted, 
gave one a bad position. 

Q. Was the spine bent anteriorly, latterly, or 
posteriorly ? 

A. Sidewise. 

Y. Did anyone notice anything else ? 

A. Miss B.—Ii think the intestines and one lung 
did not have proper room. 

Q. Did you notice any pressure in the abdom.- 
inal cavity ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What other person noticed anything more ?¢ 
A. Mr. E.—I think the os innominata are at- 
tached to the spinal column, and standing on one 
foot would tend to throw the spine out of shape. 

Q. Was anything else noticed ? 

A.—Miss J.—I think it was painful to the thigh, 
and that it would strain and injure the muscles. 

Q. How did you come tw the various conclusions, 
Mr. A. ? 

A, By reasoning after standing on one foot 
awhile. 

Q. You drew the conclusions ? 

.A. Yes. 

Dr. Lee? That was right. You have all done 
well. I want toknow now whether the sacrum is 
attached by a movable or immovable joint to the 
hips. Who has observed the skeleton enough to 
know. What is the fact in regard toil, Mr. H. ? 
A. I think there may bea little, but not much 
movement. 

Dr. Lee. They are hardly movable joints. That 
being so, can you give me the result of a per- 
son standing on one leg, the hip being pressed up- 
ward? Upon what would it act, Mr. N. ? 

A. The lun:bur vertebrae, and cause curvature. 
Q. Yes; would give spinal curvature. And ten- 
dency to stand in this position habitually will 
bring on that deformity of the spine and hips. Be- 


A. Parallel symmetry. 

Q. I have noticed for a week, a young lady in 
this class sitting in such a way as to throw her hi 
and shoulder up. For whosesake, Miss H., should 
-he avoid this ? 

A. Herown. 

Y. Anyone else’s sake than her own. 

A. Her children. 

Q. Who thinks she might transmit this trouble 
to her children, should she have children ? 

The class eagerly raise hands in answer. 

Q. She should sit upright for the sake of unborn 
posterity. Is there any other reason ? 

A. As tenchers, for the sake of the children we 
are going to teach. 

Q. How does it affect them, Miss B. ? 

A. I think the children are apt to imitate the 
teacher. 

Q. What teacker is the child likely to imitate, 
Miss R. ? 

A. The one who does everything nicely. 

Y. Any other kind ? 

A. The one they love best. 

Q. The better the teacher the more likely she is 
to be imitated. What quality should she possess, 
Miss. M. ? 

A. She should make the body erect, and havea 
fine carriage. 

It may be remarked here, that a few lessons 
previous to this one, the discs which lie between 
the vertebrae had been studied. By the use of the 
skeleton, drawings upon board, and specimens, the 
class had been led to see that when a person bends 
forward in sitting or standing, these elastic discs 
are compressed on the anterior edges by the ver- 
tebre, The flow of blood, carrying its materials, 
is impeded in that part of the disc. It is, there- 
fore *‘ starved,” and becomes thin on that edge. The 
posterior edge, therefore, grows to be the thicker, 
and, asa consequence, the spinal column, after a 
time, becomes rigidly curved forward. The effect 
of side pressure upon the discs was, of course, per- 
fectly evident to the class as Dr. Lee continued, 
**We have seen, then, that the intervertebral 
discs and the vertebre suffer.” At what age are 
these most likely to suffer? 

A. They are most likely to be injured in child- 
hood. 

Q. If these are to-be corrected, when should we 
begin, Mr. L.? 

A. In childhood, before they become hard. We 

should begin to correct this just as soon as we see 
they are becoming deformed. 
Dr. Lee: I think it one of the highest aims to 
make the body just as good as it can be for 
strength, and for the sake of the children which 
may possibly come after us. Now, think of this, 
and see if your children are improving as you teach. 
Is John standing better or worse? If he stands in 
this way [suiting the position to the word], his 
spine is becoming pressed, the hip out of place, 
and the shoulder out of shape. Now you can see 
these things plainer than you could a week ago. 
IIlow many can? 

The hands that went up were a strong and appre- 
ciative answer. 

Dr. Lee (showing a pelvis with femur joint, sac- 
rum, coccyx and a part of the spinal column): 
‘* What does this represent?” 

A. The thigh bones, and the os innominata, the 
femur, the sacrum, and coccyx, and the bones of 
the spinal column. 

Dr. Lee: ‘This is plaster; it was given me in 
Paris; is it normal.” 

A. I do not think it is. 

Q. What part is abnormal? 

A. The spinal column is thrown one side. 

Q. What else? 

A. A. The femur bones are not set right. I thin‘ 
the child could not stand straight. 

Q. Here is a real pelvis; tell me something about 
them [holding the two up before the class). 

A. The plaster one is compressed. - ~ 

Q. Yes; that is the word, exactly. Anything 
more, Mr.H.? # — 

A. I notice the sacrum is hollowed in. 





sides, the cavities will not haveroom. What will 





z. Love of Study, 
d, Personal Attachments. 





the body lose? 





Dr. Lee; ‘‘ Look at the cavity itself.” 
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A. It is small. , 

Q. Yes; and its being small must have an effect 
upon important organs here. Anything else? 

A. The plaster one does not look even. 

Q. Lack of symmetry. If you wanted to make 
a picture would you choose that? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you like this one [holding upa normal 
pelvis}? I do—I like it; it has good shape. Look 
at this [holding up another pelvis]; normal or ab- 
normal? 

A. Abnormal. 

Q. How abnormal? 

A. The sides are depressed, or rather compressed, 
and the coccyc is pressed forward. 

Q. Can you say how this might have come 
about? 4 

A. It might have come by having poor seats, or 
sitting and not having the feet touch the floor. 

Q. Show how. 

A. By sitting on the edge of the seat, bringing 
the weight on the lower part of the spine. [Here 
the student illustrates to class. ] 

Q. I think that is just how it came. In addition 
to the muscle, there is a great deal of fat that cov- 
ers this very thickly [pointing to the lower parts 
of the bones). This is the way, therefore, we 
should sit; but thes persons sat like this [sitting 
in each position]. Tell me what effect comes from 
bending in the coccyx and sacrum ? 

A. I think the cavity is made smaller. 

Q. How many think so? 

A. Up go the hands again, showing how closely 
the class had followed the whole development. 

Q. Any other effect? 

A. The cavity seems to be deeper. 

Q. Would you suppose it to become deeper by 
being pressed together? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ithink so. Any other effect? 

A. The front is drawn out. 

Q. How could you make this [presenting the nor. 
mul pelvis] bend in this position [presenting the 
abnormal pelvis)? 

A. By pressing the sides together. 

Q. It would be very likely to assume a form of 
this kind. Now, what can you say of the cavities 
{holding up the two peives). 

A. The one in the left hand is bow]l-shaped and 
good to hold the organs, but the other is more 
oblique. 

Q. Now about this (referring to the one in the 
right hand)? 

A. Tho sides are more perpendicular. 

Q. Anything else? What is encroached upon? 

A. The coccyx is pressed in, and the os innomi 
nata and the rectum are encroached upon. 

Q. Yes; and would prevent a free and easy 
movement of the rectum. I want you to notice the 
size of these outlets [holding up the pelves). With 
a pelvis of this shape, child-birth would be impos- 
sible; with this, possible. In this one, child-birth 
would almost surely be fatal. 

At the soft trill of the bell, to-morrow’s work 
was assigned and the recitation was over. More 
lingered to ask questions than Dr. Lee could sev in 
the five minutes intermission. 

With extensive knowledge of her subject. gained 
from nature itself, with reverent love and enthusi- 
asm for her work, Dr. Lee is, without doubt, un- 
equalled as a teacher of physiology by any lady in 
this country. 

I conclude this sketch with one observation from 
my note-book, because by it I can more easily show 
what she believes as to the physical appearance of 
a teacher and its influence upon aclass: ‘* Whence 
comes the dignity and command of that presence ? 
It is in the ease of that perfect posture, the spring 
ing step, the grace of every gesture, and the mod- 
ulations of voice.” 


WE have proposed to enter our protest against 
all idle gossip, against all demoralizing and wicked 
waste of time, also against the follies and tyrannies 
of fashion, against all external impositions and 
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PESTALOZZIAN TEACHING. 





Many years ago, a gentleman while traveling in 
the Pays de Vaud, entered a school room. He was 
at once struck with the activity and interest of the 
pupils. There was a realness about all that was 
dcne that wonderfully attracted him. His short 
visit of a few hours extended to months, and he 
did not stop until he had introduced into his own 
country what he had learned in Switzerland. 
From that day to this the world has been inquir- 
ing, ‘‘ What is Pestalozzianism?” Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle started waves of thought that have 
come down to us through all these ages. Comenius, 
Froebel, Locke, and Pestalozzi have intensified and 
modernized these influences, and the whole has 
culminated in the greatest educational revival the 
world has scen—called the ‘‘ New Education.” 

_ Pestalozzianism it not all of Pestalozzi. There 
has grown upa body of principles, which has come 
to be recognized by all thinkers, and, while it is 
true that some are found who deny, still the vast 
majority of teachers accept, as fundamental, cer- 
tain statements of truth. These we shall briefly 
arrange and iliustrate, trying to note in this and 
subsequent articles how far we may deviate from 
them and still be within orthodox limits. 

The acquiring of learning was not with Pesta 
lozzi the end of school work. His first object was 
moral culture. This he accomplished. not as had 
been the universal custom—from church books and 
set doctrinal lessons—but from life itself. Nature 
was his school-book. In the actual experience and 
self-acquired knowledge of his pupils, he found his 
text books. He brought the activity and vigor of 
their minds to the solution of questions that lay all 
around them. He broke loose from the fetters and 
trammels of the old establishments, and enjoyed 
the freedom of his own genius. His difficulties 
helped him. They made him self-reliant, unin- 
cumbered, and unfettered. 

Whi'e moral instruction was his first aim, he 
never gave his pupils direct formal lessons in mor- 
als or religion; yet he taught them as few chil- 
dren had ever been taught before. Ile cut himself 
off from the world, and turned all his care and af- 
fection to the children. Whatever relief they 
received, he administered; whatever were their 
pains or pleasures, he was at hand to share them. 
He ate the same food, slept in the same chamber, 
and often in his bed he gave them instruction—in 
fact, he was known to give up his own bed to one 
who was needy, and sleep ona bench. The effect 
was wonderful, as might be supposed. When he 
asked them after supper: ‘“‘My children, which 
would you rather do—go to bed, or learn a little 
longer?” they would reply, ‘‘ Learn a little longer.” 
His school presented an example of peace, friend- 
ship and affection rarely ever seen between brothers 
and sisters of the same family. When they em- 
braced him and called him their father, he would 
say: ‘‘ Yes, you are ready to call me father, and 
yet you do behind my back things which disoblige 
me ; is this right?” He states that his first one 
great object was to gain the confidence of his pu- 
pils, and to attach them to him. His main point 
once gained, all the rest was easy. 

Few teachers are placed in the same circum- 
stances as Pestulozzi was; yet none can ignore his 
fundamental principle and succced in either men- 
tal or moral instruction. A strong band of moral 
sympathy will always bind the successful teacher 
to her pupils. They must feel confident that she is 
their real friend, and always sincerely trying to do 
right. It may be in geography, arithmetic, or his- 
tory, it matters not; if the conviction of insincerity 
is fastened on the minds of scholars, they not only 
will not, but cannot learn. The great objection 
now urged against our public school system is that 
itisimmoral. But just so far as instruction is cor- 
rect, it is always moral. 

Pestalozzi was right. The first forces must be 
moral forces, and these must be started by the 
teacher. Confiderce in her, attachment to her, are 
the main points to be attained at the beginning, and 


is founded on the simple relations and affectionate 
feelings of common life. The duty of submission to 
law, however sternly or forcibly enforced, does not 
educate. It may secure outward obedience, but 
not that kind of obedience that comes from true 
education. 

The methods of intellectual training follow in the 
steps of moral instruction. Pestalozzi held firmly 
that reading, writing and arithmetic were not the 
real elements of instruction, but that a si npler, a 
more natural foundation, must be found. He held 
that the accurate observation of things, acting on 
the outward censes, contained the true educational 
forces. The first object in education must be to lead 
a child to observe wilh accuracy ; the second, to ex- 
press with correctness the result of his observation. 
This principle is the key note. Write it in letters 
of gold across every school-room! Inscribe it on 
the inmost tablet of the heart of every instructor ! 
Reiterate it at every teachers’ gathering! Let it 
rule the class-room alike of the college | rofeszor 
and the humble primary teacher. 

In carrying out this principle nothing must come 
between the child and the observation. The teacher 
stands outside. Activity is the great means of de- 
velopment, for action is the parent of power, but 
the action must be the pupil's, not the teacher's. 
Action must lead to the development of the child. 
In order to bring into highest activity these pow- 
ers, nothing must divert the attention away from 
the subject in hand. First and supremely neces- 
sary is interest; next, honesty; third, persistence ; 
fourth, self-activity and liberty. 

Where there is no mother there can be no child, 
and where there is no teacher there is no school; 
but the mother cannot act for the child, neither 
can the teacher act for the pupil. Whatever in- 
terferes with the child's free activity in observa- 
tion is suppression, not education. It is education 
we want. 

How can this proper activity in observation be 
promoted ? 

1. By presenting proper objects. This is all im- 
portant. An object may be (1) material, as a bell, 
flower, rock, or animal; or it may be (2) a picture 
of the objects, or it may be (3) a mental image of 
of them. Itmust be interesting in and of itself. It 
must excite observation and attention. Words 
alone cannot do this. Something tangible must at 
first be presented, then pictures, then ideas, with- 
out objects. 

2. By proper questioning—not telling or lectur- 
ing. A question requiring only the answer ‘ yes” 
has an infinitesimal mental or moral value. The 
interest in the subject presented must be intensified 
by intellectual questions. A good question at the 
right instant has untold value. Often no question 
is the best question; let the learner ask the 
teacher. In Pestalozzian teaching the golden value 
of judicious silence is often clearly seen. . 

8. By the presentation of subjects demanding 
the harmonious activity of all the faculties. This 
is of vital importance. 

4. By the presentation of progressive lessons. 

5. By attending to the nature of the mind. 

In the Pestalozzian method the course is ar- 
ranged on psychological principles. The actual 
mental life of the child is sought for and followed. 
Thus it proceeds from the known to the unkown 
by properly graded steps. This, in brief, is the 
history and philosophy of Pestalozzian teaching. 





Two very interesting associations have recently 
held their meetings on our continent, the British 
Scientific Association at Montreal, and the Ameri- 
ean Association at Philadelphia. Both have been 
largely attended by leading scientists on both sides 
of the ocvan. Such meetings afford rare opportun- 
iiies for coming into personai contact with eminent 
men, who are doing a great work in moulding our 
modern civilization. The work of both these great 
societies is to popularize science, io diffuse scien- 
tific knowledge, and: excite an interest in origin- 
al research among all classes of pedple. They are 
eminently practical and educational. No class of 
students more strictly follow the Buconian philos- 
ophy than the eminent scientific workers and think- 








disabilities ; in short. nst each and everything 
that opposes the full development and use of the 
faculties conferred upon us.—-ALICR Cary. 


sacredly guarded ever afterward. True teaching 
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KINDNESS, MERCY, LOVE. 





A RESPONSIVE EXERCISE. 

[Several pupils may each commit to memory ore of the Leader’s 
parte, or ore pupil mar read them. The school recite togethef 
the other par s. Each may make a copy of the parts numbered 
in the order in w ich they come, or they may be written on the 
board and lcarned previous to the cxercise.] 

Singing —(Some familiar piece appropriate to the 
subject.) 

Teacher (or one pupil asa leader.) Kindness is 
the politeness of the heart.— Remusar. 

All (1) Kindness is the best weapon with which to 
kill an udversary.—A. RITCHIE. 

Leader, Kindness is the golden chain by which 
society is bound together.— G@THE. 

All (2) Kin’! hearts are more than coroncts, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 
— TENNYSON. 

Leader. Pe kind to ycur friends that you may 
keep them; be kind to your enemies that you may 
make them your friends.— THALES. 

All. (3) No man has measured the power of kind- 
ness, for it is boundless; no man has seen its death, 
for it is eternal.— JuLia M. WRricar. 

Leader. He who gives pleasure meets with it: 
kindness is the bond of friendship and the book of 
love: he who sows not, reaps not.—BasILE. 

All (4) Write your name by kindness, love and 
mercy. on the hear's of the people ycu come iv 
contact with year by year, and you will never be 
forgotten.—Mrs ANNE ROYALL. 

Leader. That best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.— WORDSWORTH. 
All. (5) There's no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 
Only in our blindnrss 
We gather thorns for flowers. 
— MASSEY. 

Leader. Kindness infuses the greatest energy in- 
to both body and soul, and creates that spirit of 
self-abandonment to the general good which anni- 
hilates se'fish considerations and binds all classes 
in the bonds of peaceful brotherhood. 

—Lorp BURLEIGH. 

All. (6) How many deeds of kindness 

A little child may do, 
Although he has :o little strength 
And little wisdom too! 
It wants a loving spirit 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others Ly its love. 
Leader. Kind hearts are the gardens. 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 
All. (7) Little decés of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden 
Like the heaven above. 


DECLAMATION. 

What does kindness do at home? It makes 
th» mother’s lullaby swecter than the song of the 
lark, the care-laden brows of the father and the 
eyes of business less :evere in their expression 
and the children joyous without be'ng riotous. 
Abroad it ussists the fallen, encourages the virtu- 
ous, and lsoks with true charity on the extremely 
unfortunate—those in the broad way, who perhaps 
had never been taught that the narrow one was 
the best, or had turned from it at the solicitation 
of temptation.—A. PERKINS. 


DECLAMATION. 

In the intercourse of social life, it is by little 
acts of watchful kindness recurring daily and bour- 
ly—and opportunities of doing kindness, 1f sought 
for, are ever starting up--it is by words, by tones, 
by gestures, by looks, that affection is won and 
preserved. He who neglects these trifies, yet 
boasts that whenever a great sacrifice is called for, 
he shall be ready to make it, will rarely be loved. 
The likelihood is he will not make it; ard if he 


does it will be much rather for his own sake than 
for his neighbor’s.--G. A. Saua. 
Singing. 
Leader. Being all fashioned of the self-rame dust, 
Let us be merciful as well as just. 
--LONGFELLOW. 

All. (8) The actions of faith and mercy are sure 
to repay the merciful.--MAGoon. 

Leader. The column is an emblem of faith -it 
springs from earth to heaven; the arch symbolizes 
mercy--it descends from heaven to earth.—CoureEr. 

All. (9) Mercy is hke a rainbow; we must never 
look for it after night; it shines not in the other 
world; if we refuse mercy here, we must have 
justice to eternity.—S. Squire. 

Leader. The quality of mercy is not strained; it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven upon the 
place beneath; it is twice blessed: it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.—-SHAKESPEARE. 

All. (10) We do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy.—SHAKESPEARE. 
Leader. Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed 
sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon., ror the judge's robe, 
Become them with one-half so good a grace, 
As mercy does.--SHAKESPEARE. 
All. (11) How would you be, 
If He who is the top of judgment should 
But judge you as youare? O think of that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips 
Like man made uew.—SHAKESPEARE. 
Singing. 

Leader. Love conquers all things. —Viralit. 

All. (12) If nobody loves you, be sure it is your 
own fault.—P. DopprinGE. 

Leader, Love sacrifices all things to bless the 
thing it loves —BULWER. 

All. (13) It is the beautiful necessity of our na- 
ture to love something.--D. JERROLD 

Leader. What is life « hen wanting love.—-Burns. 

All. (14) All mankind love a lover.—EMERSON. 

Leader. Love thyself last: cherish those hearts 
that hate thee.—-SHAKESPEARE. 


All, (15) — passeth not the threshold of cold 
a , 


And Hate is strange beneath the roof ot love. 
--TENNYSON. 
Leader. Yes, Love indeed is light from heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared by Allah given 
To lift from earth our low desires. 


z --BYRON. 
All. (16) It is the secret sympathy, 


The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind.--Scorr 
Singing. 
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ANSWERS TO LIVE QUESTIONS.* 


1. In Ohio are found queer shaped mounds some 
of which are built in the shape of animals and 
serpents. Inside of them have been found skeletons, 
household utensils and other imple ments used by 
the primitive races of America. 

2. In 1620, about a l.undred young women sailed 
from England to Virginia, and became wives of the 
planters. Each planter gave one hundred pounds 


+ | of tob»cco for a wife. 


3. The Dutch West India Company, in order to 
induce men to settle in ‘‘the New Netherlands” 
gave to any of its members who should purchase 
land of the Indians, and form a colony of fifty 
persons, the right to almost absolute power over 
the colony. These owners were called ** patroons,” 
some of them acquired very large estates, lived in 
great houses with many servants, und let their 
estates out in farms to farmers. ‘ 

4. The cephalopod, the highest. tribe of the mol- 
lusks, has a head distinct from the body; to it are 
attached the arms or tentacles by which it moves 
itself, thus appearing to walk on its head. 

5. Gen. Philip H. Sheridan is now commander- 
in-chief of the U, 8. Army. 





6, The hen has,not,the power of taking air in her 
bones, us has the duck; her breast is not so broad , 


—< 


and flat, and her feet lack the webs which answer 
for oars, hence she Coes not attempt swimming. 

7. In the Republican Convention of 1880, Col, 
Ingersoll presented James G. Blaine as a candidate 
for nomination, rcferring to him as ‘‘The Plumed 
Knight.” 

8. La Fayette has been called the ‘‘ Hero of two 
Worlds.” 

9. The seeds in the apple point toward the stem. 

10. A quorum is a majority of the members of 
an association or legislative body. 

11. Oakum is made out of old ropes untwisted 
ard is used in caulking ships. 

12. The elephant the largest of any known quad- 
ruped, frequently lives to be 150 and sometimes 200 
years.old. 

13. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, and John 
Jacob Astor are the three money kings of the United 
States. 

14. Hot air rises with greater rapidity when con- 
fined to a narrow channel as in a chimney. The 
cold air rushing rapidly in creates a draught which 
promotes combustion and carries away smoke and 

as. 
. 15. The Phoenicians were tamous sailors, but the 
Hindoos had a religious horror of the sea 

16. The cue of an actor is the last words of a 
speech in play, which serve as a guide to the one 
who is next to enter or begin to speak. 

17. The statue of Memnon, a collossial sitting 
figure in western Thebes, is said to have emitted 
at sunrise a faint sound like the twanging of a 
harpstring. 

18. A collection of ancient sculptures taken from 
the Parthenon at Athens now in the British Museum 
is called the Elgin Marbles from the Earl of Elgin. 
who made the collection. 

19. The Sphinx sent by Juno to punish the The- 
bians took her seat on a mountain near the city, 
and slew every person who approached and failed 
to solve the following riddle: What creature goes 
on four feet in the morning. two at noon, and three 
in the evening? The answer was man, who walks 
on hands and feet in infancy, on his two feet during 
manhood, and with the aid of a cane in old age. 

20. Great Britain, Germany, The New Nether- 
land, France and the United States are the countries 
most extensively engaged in commerce. 

21. The water of the ocean is continually subject 
to three motions, the currents, tides and waves. 

*Answers to questions published Sept. 13, 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 





A STORY IN QUESTIONS. 


Have this picture drawn on the board, and then 
ask the following questions of the class. Let the 
answers be given orally in complete statements. 
Next day let the class ask as many questions about 
the picture as they can. The third day let the 
pupils write a story about the picture suggested by 
the previous questions. 

Where is the boy sitting ¢ 

What may we call his name ¢ 

What has he in his hand ? 

Whit is looking at him ? 

What is Fred going to do to the bird ? 

Will he hit it ¢ 

Do you think the bird will git still until he is hit 





What would happen if the limb should break t 
Do ) ou think it will break ¢ 


* 
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Let us suppose that the limb breaks, then what 
happens to poor Fred ? 
Is he much hurt ? 


Who hears him scream ? 

What does she do? What does she say ? 

What does Fred say? Whatis the matter with 
his arm? Which arm is broken ? 

Is it far to the house? Can he walk? Where is 
his brother Jim? What does his mother tell Jim 
todo? Is it far to the doctor's? Does Jim hurry ? 
Is the doctor in? Can he come right away ? What 
does he bring with him ? 

What are the splints for ? 

What does the doctor have to fasten them on 
with t 

What does Fred say when the doctor touches 
his arm ? 

What des the doctor say ? 

Then what does the doctor do to Fred’s arm ? 

Does it hurt? Does Fred cry ? Does his mother 
cry? 

What does his brother Jim say ? 

What does the doctor give him? What for ? 

What does the doctor say he must not do ? 

Why does Fred like the doctor ? 

How long will it be before his arm is healed ? 
How will he have to carry it? What can he do 
while it is getting well? Will Fred be more care- 
ful after this ? 


NIAGARA. 








A SCHOOL EXERCISE, 


Either let a large picture of Niagara be shown 
on the board, or let the pupils when delivering 
their selections, all point up to the same imaginary 
place as though they were standing by the side of 
the roaring, plunging waters. These selections 
thould be delivered by the older pupils, and pro- 
nounced in a firm, earnest, deliberate, and decided 
tone of voice. Much of the effectiveness of the ex 
ercise will be lost if proper delivery is not at 
tended to. 

1st Pupil: — 

Tremendous torrent ! for an instant hush 

The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 

Thore wide involving shadows, that my eyes 

May see the fearful beauty of thy face! 

Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 

Grow broken ‘midst the rocks, thy current then 

Shoots onward like the irresistible course 

Of destiny. Ah, terribly they rage,— 

The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there ! My brain 

Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 

Upon the hurrying waters, and my sight 

Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 

Sweeps the wide torrent. Waves innumerable 

Meet there and madden,— waves innumerable 

Urge on and overtake the waves before, 

And disappear in thunder and in foam. 

They reach, they leap the barrier,—the abyss 

Swallows insatiable the sinking waves. 

Second pupil.— 

Dread torrent, that with wonder and with fear 

Dost overwhelm the soul of him who looks 

Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself — 

Whence hast thouthy beginning ! Who supplies, 

Age after age, thy unexhausted springs ! 

What power had ordered that, when all thy weight 

Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 

Rise not and roll to overwhelm the earth ? 

Third Pupil. 
The Lord hath opened his omnipotent hand, 
‘Covered thy face with clouds and given his voice 

To thy down-rushing waters. He hath girt 

Thy terrible forehead with his radiant bow, + 

I see thy never resting waters run, 

And I bethink me how the tide of time 

Sweeps to eternity. 

The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain 

W hile I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God poured thee from his ‘ bollow hand * 

And hung His bow upon thine awful front. 

Thou dost sp ak 
Alone of God, who poured thee as a drop 
From his right hand,—bidding the soul that looks 
_Upon thy fearful majesty be still— 
Be humbly wrapped in its own nothingness, 
And lose itself in Him. 
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A PROGRAM FOR A LOWER SCHOOL OF THREE GRADES. 








Thy voice is like the words which seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 
The sound of many waters, and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his cent’ries in the eternal rocks. 

A thousand rainbows arch them, and woods 
Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
Shatters to vapor the descending sheets, 

A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 

To heaven. 

Fifth Pupil :— 
Earth fears to lift 

The insect-trump that tells her trifling joys, 

Or fleeting triumphs, mid the pearl sublime 

Of thy tremendous hymn. Proud Ocean shrinks 
Back from thy brotherhood, and all his waves 
Retire abashed, For he hath need to sleep, 
Sometimes, like a spent laborer, calling home 
His boisterous billows, from their vexing play 
To a long, dreary calm ; but thy strong tide 
Faints not, nor e’er with failing heart, forgets 
Its everlasting lesson, night nor day. 

The morning stars that hailed Creation’s birth, 
Heard thy hoarse anthem, mixing with their song 
JEHOVAH’S name ; and the dissolving fires, 

That wait the mandate of the day of doom. 

Sixth Pupil :— 
Flow on for ever, in thy glorious robe 

Of terror and of beauty. Yca, flow on 
Unfathomed and resistless. God hath set 

His rainbow on thy forehead ; and the cloud 
Mantled around thy feet. And He doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of Him 
Eternally—bidding the lip of man 

Keep silence—and upon the rocky altar peur 
Incense of awe-struck praise. 





FEeEBLE MINDED Persons.—In Ohio there are 
found 6,460 feeble minded persons in a population 
of 3,198,062 inhabitants or1 in 495. In Indiana 
4,725 in a population of 1,978,301, or 1in 418. In 
Illinois 4,170 in a population of 3,077,871, or 1 in 
738. In Wisconsin 1.785 in a population of 1,315,- 
497. or Lin 786 The average in these five contieu. 
ous states was 1 in 625. We sincerely believe thot 
the ratio in Michigan of this class is 1 to every 500 











TIME. : RECITATION. CLAsE, ~ S£AT AND_GLNZRAL EXERCISES. 
er ee Coens Exercises. 
: .30 eading. - - C; B&A_ Copyi j 
co a g. ; : ; | ah pying words and reading lesson. 
9.45 10.00 > ss - mas A| B&C_ Number work 
10.00. 10.05 General Exercises. . - - Calisthenics. 
10.05 10.15 vg ” ae, - - . ec History lesson. 
10.15 10.30 Number Lesson. - | production of N. Hist. Lesson. 
- Cc B_ Writing words in N. H., or number 
work. 
10.30 10.46 - - - RECESs, - - ° . - 
10.45 11.00 General Exercise. - - Singinz, Talk, Conversation Exer- 
sin cise, ete, 
11.00 11.05 Writing “ C; A&B Number work. 
11.05 11.30 fiths B ves im 
3 Number Lesson A C Writing“ 
11.30 11.45 “ “ . zs 
B C Busy Work—Building Blocks, etc. 
11.45 12.00 General Exercise. - - - Human Body Lessons. 
12.00 1.00 - - - . NOON INTERMISSION. - - - - 
1.00 1.10 General Exercise. - Ss ie Singing, and Short Recitations. 
1.10 1.20 Reading. - - C; A&B Copying reading lesson 
1.20 1.40 = - - : B}; A&C - ” wa 
1.40 2.00 és : : A\|SB Slate work—list of names, etc. 
2.0 ic Busy ‘‘ Cardboard, puzzles, etc. 
2.00 2.20 General Exercise. - - - Drawing. 
2.20 2.30 Conversation ‘‘ - - - - Story and oral reproduction, etc. 
2.30 2.45 . - - - RECESS, - - - - - - - 
2.45 3.00 Oral Geography. - AIB&C Slate work. 
3.15 3.25 ‘ ie as -e B fA Map Drawing or Moulding. 
ic Occupation. 
3.00 3.15 Form Lesson. - C A&B Map Drawing—Moulding, Writing. 
3.25 3.35 General Biography or History lesson. 
3.35 3.40 Penmanship. _ B& C| A Reproduction of B. or H. lesson. 
3.40 4,00 General Exercise, Talk, or Singing, Dismission. 
Fourth Pupil :— MISi'AKES IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By Supt. A. J. Davis, Clarion, Pa. 
1. It is a mistake to suppose that ‘anybody can 
teach a primary school.” Primary work is the 
most difficult of all school work, and demands the 
best talent, the greatest energy, the broadest cul 
ture. It calls for pure and noble impulses and a 
stainless character. It should command the high 
est compensation. 
2. It is a mistake to throng a primary room with 
a multitude of children. The mistake has hygienic 
as well as educational aspects A primary school 
should never have more than forty pupils. 
3. It is a mistake to group elementary pupils in 
large classes. 
4. It is a mistake to think that a primary teach- 
er can give efficient instruction without appliances. 
Here the nature of the work calls for many and 
various objects suitable for cultivating the senses. 

5. It is a mistake to confine young pupils five or 
six hours in the school-room. 

6. It is a mistake to trent children with less con- 
sideration as to their health than we do larger 
pupils and adults. The writer in visiting primary 
schools has found from sixty to eighty restless 
waifs crowded into one sinall room, without means 
for ventilation, and kept there during two and 
one-half hours each half day, sometimes without 
recess! Gencrally such a school is presided over 
by a pale, inexperienced, uneducated girl. And 
yet, strange to say, practicing physicians serve on 
the school boards of some of these towns, and high- 
salaried principals are employed. 





THE keepers of restaurants in Berlin are not allowed 
to open their places during the hours of church, but 
the rule does not seem to increase the attendance at 
church, 

ANOTHER virtue has been discovered in the Eucalyp- 
tus tree—the power in the leaves of removing the corro- 
sive scale in the interior of boilers, thus decreasing the 
danger of explosions. 

CORROSIVE sublimate is said to be the coming anti- 
septic, and Dr. Koch says that one part of sublimate to 
one thousand parts of water wili desttoy ali bacteria; 





inhabitants, which would make a total number of 
8.270. Their condition im many cases is de 





im the extreme. 
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TABLE TALK. 





LETTERS. 





The ‘‘ Mind” articles have been interrupted for two 
weeks, through causes beyond ovr control. They will 
be priuted each weck hereafter through the year. We 
shall commence the lessons for the ‘‘ Mind Correspond- 


ence Class” in our first number for October. 
22 


The teacher needs to know something more than the 


nature of the children under his care; he must study | © 


the psychology and physiology of their uncles, cousins, 
and aunts as well ; for he will sooner or later be brought 
in contact with them. Sometimes the association is 
pleasant, but often otherwise. It is a fact that parents 
think they know more about what a child needs than 
teachers, and we must confess they often have solid 
grounds for so imagining. All troublesome children 
are always peculiar, and these peculiarities are usually 
thought by their friends to be shining evidences of 
bright genius. In such cases it requires more wisdom 
and tact to govern the father and mother than the boy 
or girl. 

When a desperate case is placed in the hands of a 
physician, the advice of friends and neighbors is not 
heard. In case of dire necessity, consulting plysicians 
are called in, but they usually sit with closed doors. The 
mode of procedure is exactly the opposite in the case of 
abad child. The advice of attending neighbors and 
friends is freely taken, and the jury sits with remark- 
ably open doors, as well as mouths. The conclusion 
arrived at is proclaimed abroad, and woe to the poor 
teacher who does not follow the advive and administer 
the prescribed medicine. It requires a remarkable 
stock of good old-fashioned common sense to know ex- 
actly what todo. In most cases somebody’s toes are 

* pretty sure to be trodden upon, and an outcry is made. 
Sometimes the medicine is the rod, in good doses often 
to be followed up by an equal dose at home. Some- 
times it is ‘‘no arithmetic or geography for my boy this 
term,” and then it is ‘nothing but arithmetic and gram- 
mar.” The best way for the teacher to do is to listen 
quietly—say little, and then do just as she pleases. Suit 
one person, if no more. There will then be peacein the 
heart. 

The most troublesome class the teacher has to contend 
with is an old-teacher crank. He ‘‘ knows all about it.” 
He commences by saying, ‘* When I was teaching I had 
in cne of my schools,” etc., etc, The difficulty here is you 
¢annot let him go on, fer he would goon forever. One 
story is bridged over wih a—‘* That reminds me”—on 
and on, until patience ceases to be a virtue. The fact 
is, these old, eyotistica', self-laudiog pedagogues are 
usually discovered to have been failures, and really 
compelled to quit the profession. The difficult‘es of the 
teacher outside of the schoo!-rcom are many ana varied. 
They relate not only to relatives but social calls, parties, 
rides, meeting3, addresses, contributions, clubs, and a 
thousand other things. The only way to do is to go 
on, act naturally, say wrong of no one, hear, be pleas- 
ant, but have an independent mind, and quieily travel 
in the path of personal independence. 

ee 

In a recent number of the JOURNAL my name appear- 
ed as superintendent of the Yonkers schools. That 
honor does not belong to me, but to Mr. Charles E. Gor- 
ton. Please oblige me by correcting that mis-statement. 

Epwakp R. SHaw. 


a 


ane 

The following is the best election speech we ever 
heard, It is a model of terseness, if not of rhetorical 
exc2ilence. The speaker was the late Mr. Jobn Peel, 
and the occasion a meeting at Accringlon, when Mr. 
Peel, who was always very loath to speak, was at last 
prevailed upon to say a few words. ‘‘ Men of Accring- 
ton,” he said, ‘‘if you are so backward in coming for- 
ward, we shall be all behind as we were before.” He 


said no more, 
272 


Here is a bit of science from Artemas Ward. We 
commend it to the geography and astronomy classes : 
*«The earth moves round the sun from west to east in a 
year, and turns on itsaxisinaday. . Supposing 
the earth to be suddenly arrested on its axis, we all— 
men, women, children, horses, cattle, and sheep, don- 
keys, editors, and members of Congress—with all our 
goods and chattels, would be thrown off int» the air at 
a speed of 173 miles a minute, every mother’s son of us 
describing the arc of a pasoboln, which is probably the 
oniy description we should ever be able to Give of the 
affair. This catastrophe, to one sufficiently collected to 
enjoy it, would doubiless be exceedingly amusing ; but 
as there would probably be no time for laughing, we 
‘Pray tbat it may not occur ‘until after our demise, 
when, should it take place, our monument will probably 
accompany us.” 





The Editor will x +f to lettersand questionsthat will be o! gen 
sral interest, but following rules must be observed: 

1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper an: 
chat to go into this department on another. 

3. Re pointed, clear and brief. 

4. We can not take time to solve mathematical problems. but 
we will occasionally insert those of general interes; for our read- 
ers to discuss. 

5. Enclose stamp if an answer by mail is e ed. Questions 
worth asking are wo.th putting in a letter; do not send them 

postal cardg. 


I reckon your correspondent, “‘M. J. G.” has been 

payiee a game of chess with Prof. Wentworth, and has 

n checkmated. W. isan astute player, but he is 

always fair. Don’t mind ; we will show hia the moves, 

and perhaps get his queen back. 
8 





. P 


M 
Ty the starting point by S ; the position of the 
post by P; and the place of meeting by M. 

Let a equal the distance of the post from 8. in 4ds. 
Then M., P. is 10 yds. Let y equal A’s rate per minute. 
A runs 7+10 yds. while Bis running 2—10 yds. Hence 
B’s rate is to A’s rate as a—10 yds. is to 7+10 yds; o1 


B’srate : y :: x—10 : +10: y(x—10) 
x+10 


A’s time (in minutes) in running x+10 yds, is 710 
y 


.. B’srate — 


B's time in running a—10 yds. is the same, viz: = 


A will run 2—10 yds. in 7—10 minutes. 


—1 0 
eats (1) 


If B goes round the pust, adding 41% yds. to his rate, 


y (t—10) , acl ee “a a 
then {tS +S x Se +i0 @) 





.*. If B turns back, 


From equation (1) 2—10—x+10-- = (8) 


y=300 (4) 
: 2 (a—10)? 290(2—10) _ +10 (5 
From equation ( ye 10 + ty w+-10 (5) 
Substitute value of y in equation (5). 
(x —10)* , 290 (x—10)_ ig 
on + so “© 
lear equation (6) of fractions, and expand. 
210x*— 4200x2+-21000-+- 29a? --2900—2102* +-4200x2-+-21000 
(7) 





Transpose ‘and unite terms. 
20.c* x 840012900 (8) 
Divide both members of equation (8) by 29. 
apo -84002 100 (9) 
29 
Complete square. 
_-8400x , 17640000_84100-+17640000 (4) 


2 
a ie (208 





4219 +4210 49 
——"a 
Assuming right hand _ 8410 
member positive ong =F os. (2. 


.. SP = 290 yds. J. Dun’‘ap, 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
(1) Which 1s correct, ‘‘ We keard him holler,” or “We 
heard him hallna”? (2) What and where are the seven 
cities of Cibila? (3) Which is correct, ‘‘ We thcught 
we would better return,” or ‘* We thought we had bet- 
terieturn”? (4) What name was given to the most 
brillia1 t era in Roman literature? (5) Who invented 
geographical map-? (6) What is meant hy the expres- 
sion, ‘Carrying coals to Newcastle”? (7) What gives 
the earth’s ortit its elliptical shape? (8) What 1s presi- 
dent Barnard’: plan of teaching geography, as adupted 
by the Internatioval congres-? J ) What is the 
Lleotmentitevenrl school board. noticed in the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL of August 31? (10) Who were the 
committee appointed to draw up the Articles of Con- 
federation? (11) Who were the Troubadour-? (12 What 
is meant by the court in banc, as used by Guiteau dur- 
ing his tria.? (18) Has the spider a compound eye? (14) 
Is it a scientific fact, or a } opular celui ‘n, that sleep- 
ing with one’s head toward the North conduces to 
health? A. 8. H. 
[(t) Halloo, hollo, or holloa. but not hol'er. (2) Will 
some one inform us? (3) Had better. (4) The golden 
Latinity, or the Ciceronian Era. (5) Tne inventor is 
not known. The «ancient Ezsyptians practiced map 
making some, for &<sostris caused the territories he con- 
quered to be represented upon tablets for the inetruc- 
tion of his people. (6) Newcastle is the ceuter of the 
coal region in England, from which most of the coal is 
shipped. Hence, carrying coals to Newcastle is to take 
them back from whence they came—a ureless Jabor. 
(7) In consequence of the universal law of attraction of 
gravitation, expressed by Newton, that every particle 
of matter attracts every other particle directly in pro- 
portion to mase, and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, In obedience to this law, all bodies in the uni- 
verse move around their centers cither in elliptical, cir 
cular, parabolic, or hyperbolic curves. These variations 
are caused by the n.of other forces outside of the 
center of attraction. (8) That of beginning at home- 
and Jeadipg out to~ail ts of the world by graduat 
steps. (9) A city in Wales. No one outside of that 





pointed to prepare a form of confed: ration to be entered 
into by the colonies, This, be it observed, was before 
the Declaration of Independence. The committze ap- 
pointed under the resolution cousisted of one from 
each colony, as follows : Josiah Bartlett, of New Hamp- 
shire; Samuel Adams, of: Massachusetts; Stephen Hop- 
kins, of Rhode Island; Roger Sherman, of Connecticut: 
Kk. R. Livingston, of New York; John Dickenson, of 
Pennsylvania (chairman); Thomas McRean, of Delg- 
ware; Themas Stone, of Maryland: Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
of Virginia; Joseph Hewes, of North Carolina; Edward 
Routledge, of South Carolina; and Bretton Gwinnett, 
of Georgia. On the 12th of July, the thirteen colonies 
now being States, the commitice reported a dra!t of 
the articles.—[ Answered Ly John J. Anderson, Ph, D., 
author of a Series of School Histories (1) An Indo- 
European branch of the Aryan family which lived 
in the south of France during the 10th century, 
and spoke the Provengal language. They suffered per- 
secution for ridiculing the clergy and church cf Rome, 
and their language passed into other dialects. It ia ap- 
vlied to a class of poets. (12) When the julge sits in 
his own room, and receives communications without 
going to the court-room, he is said to hold covrt in ba ¢, 
(18) No. (14) It is considered heaithful by many scien- 
tists, owing to the direction of the currents of electricity 
around the earth. 


(1) Which is the smallest of the planets? (2) What is 
its size? (8) Which is the largest, and what its size? 
(4) Who discovered that the stars and }lanets attract 
each other? About how long ago? (5) What plaret 
has. a curious appendage possesse! bv no other? (6) 
How can you find the Nerth star? (7) What society 
was formed in « haystack? (8) What was the * Har 
Cider Campaign”? (9) How far to the west does Ma- 
son’s and Dixen’s Line extend? M. M. D. 

[(1 and 2) Vulcan, which some astronomers claim ex- 
ists, is the smallest—abont the size of our moun. (3) 
Ne ptune: diameter 37,000 mules. , (4) The fact has been 
known for centuries, but the discover rs of it are un- 
known. (5) Saturn. (6) By the two stars in the bowl 
of the Dirper which point toward it. (7) The American 
Foreign Missionary Society, formed by students in Wil- 
liams College, one of whom was Adoniram Judson. (8) 
The Harrison and Tyler campaign. (9) When surveyed 
it extended to the western limits of tne c Jonial posses- 
sions, which was indefinite. ‘The statement that ‘‘ the 
work was suspended when within 86 miles of the end,” 
given in answer to question in Jast number, should have 
been, *‘ahen within 36 miles of the whole eistance to 
be run.”—Eb8. ] 


(1) Where can I obtain address of Art Amateur, men- 
tioaed in JouRNAL of Aug. 16, 1884? (2) Where can I 
obtain oil paintings made by the new process, or by 
machinery, as stated in one of your JOURNALS (I think 
it was there I read an article about 1'). (3) Could ycu 
not arrange it so a3 to put the Table of Contents on 
either the trent or the back cover: then they might be 
ent out without injuring the real contents, and be 
pasted together on a fly-leaf a'tached to the file, thus 
greatly aiding in looking up articles in back numbers. 
(4) My papers arrive very irre,ularly, and 1-2 numbers 
i did not receive at all. Does the trouble ari-e frem ir- 
regular mailing ? G. W. I. 

[(1) 28 Union Square, New York. (2) Write to Prang 
& Uo., Boston. (3) We cannot v. ry well at present. (4) 
Your name stands on our list; cannot tell why you 
should miss a number ; but when you do, notify us and 
we will send anoth: r.—Ebs. | 





In the SCHOOL JOURNAL for the 23d inst., page 90, I 
find this note: ‘‘ A solution of lime, salt, aud wooc- 
ashes, ayplied to wood, renders it tairly fire-proof ard 
preserves it from decay. If color is desired, yelluw 
dchre or lampblack may be added.” Can you tell me in 
what proportion the lime, salt, and wond-ashes must be 
mixed? H. F. D. 
[We do not know the proportions. Write to the 
Scientific American, N. Y. City, or make a few experi- 
ments. We do not think the exact proportions are 
necessary .--EDs. } 


I am often at a loss to fiad suitable rames for my pn- 
pils. Do you know of any bovk that will meet my de- 
mand? W. F. S. 
To not know of one at present. An article on the 
subject will raped as soon at we can find room for it. 
Do you play the game of ** Letters”? It isa very inter- 
esting subject, to which we call the attention of our 
correspondeuts,—Ens. | 


Please state the reason for calliag ‘* present” an adj c- 
tive in the sentence, *‘I am present’? Can it nut be 
called an adverb of place ? 

[It modifies the pronoun “I.” It is no more an ad-- 
verb than ‘‘ good” is in the sentences, **Good beys are 
polite,” or, ** I am good.”—Ebs. ] 


Please send us some Campaign documents. 
8. A. Rr0Ks. 
bps party. We represevt the 


[Write to leaders of 
send you a document every 


Party of Protection, an 
week,—EDs.] 


I notized in the SCHOOL JOURNAL an adverti-ement of 
Gilmore's *‘ Iotermediate Speaker,’ by Prof. J. H. Gil- 
more. Oan you tell me where I can get it? No addrers 
is given in t Fs ao ' y 2 
(Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N: ¥.—Eps.] 


Do you publish a small paper entiled the Agents’ 
ae _ A. Zim 





country can pronounce it. (10) On the 11th of June, 
1776, Congress resol 


ved that a committee should be ap- 





‘ MERMAN. 
Ede)" Agents’ Herald is published in Philadelpbia.— 
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fo &UPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 


Our readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 
not send us the following items: Br-ef outlines of your methods 
of Lag Cg aoe peveone’ Hy 8 re ons Soather 

ers. y active co-operation can advancemen 
workeFrhousand: are asking for information and we shall be 
glad to be t_e medium of comnunication between you ang 


NEW YORE CITY. 


A special meeting of the board of trustees of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York will be held Sept 25. 


ALASKA.—Avug. 17 ground was broken at Sitka for 
the new industrial school building, for the erection of 
which Congress, last May, voted an appropriation of 
$15.000. hen Alaska was purchased by the U. S. it 
had some very good schools, but since then they ‘have 
heen neglected. A few missionaries and priests of the 
Greek church are the only ones who have given any at- 
tention to education. The Indians who had arrived at 
quite a degree of civilization, have again become almost 
savage and many of the inhabitants are regretting the 
early colonial day and the despotic rule of the Russian 
princes. 


ARKANSAS —The Hot Springs County Teacher’s 
Institute was held at Malvern Aug. 26-27. Prof. Awtry 
opened the discussion ef the best methods of teaching 
composition and recitations with an essay. Prof. Wat- 
ford followed. When and how to use a spelling book 
was discussed by Piofs. Watford, Hales, Mitchell, 
Ross, Thrasher, and House. Prof. Phillips read an es- 
say on the ‘ Bible in our Schools”; Prof. V. M. Threl- 
held, an essay of Penmanship. A discussion of the 
modes and methods of teaching was opened by Prof. E. 
J. Davis. A resolution was passed endorsing the ez.rn- 
est efforts of the county examiner, Prof. W. D. Luper, 
to make the institute a success. ——Prof. J. L. Smythe, 
of Eidorado, tukes charge of the Warren Graded school 
next year. 


CONNECTICUT.—The State Normal school at New 
Britsin loses two of its most valued teachers—vice- 
rincipal A. W. Sawyer, and Miss C. E. Bush, who 
Soo resigned.——-Mies Jessie M. Woodward, of the 
New Haven High school, has been offered a position at 
$1,000 at the State Normal school, and has accepted.—— 
A new feature of the New Haven Training School for 
Teachers is a kindergarten department, in which the 
oung ladies will all receive instruction in the art of 
Ciedvemesten teaching.——The New Haven free kinder- 
garten, which was operated so successfully last year, 
will be resumed this fall in a new location. it being no 
longer conducted in connection with the day nursery. 
—tThe Annual Report of the New Haven Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Mr. 8. T. Dutton, has been issued. 
Among other things, the subject of Manual Traiuing is 
discussed, and a plan recommended by which a class of 
boys from each grammar school can receive at least one 
]+sson a week in the manual training school. The course 
of study has been thoroughly revised and made to con- 
form toa plan which makes natural history, physical 
geography, and American history, more essential and 
ruminent parts of the teacher’s instruction in the 
ower, as well as the higher, grades tl an has ever here- 
tofore been the case. 


COLORADO.—The State Agricultura! Col. has 100 
students, a marked increase upon the attendance of 
tormer terms. The success of this young institution is 
phenemenal, though wholly gratifying to the State. 
Pres. Ingersoll combines every adm rable quality of an 
able and jmcious college executive. The Univ. of 
Lenver beginsthe year well. Dr. G. De LaMatey is to 
deliver a course of lectures on ‘ Politicai Economy.” 
As the great apostle of Greenbackism, he has political 
aud economic notions of hisown. The lectures will be 
original, fresh and ingenious. L. 8. Cornwell is the 
Republican nominee for Supt. of Pub Instruction. He 
has terved one term in the office several years ago. In 
the interval he bas had charge of the Del Norte schools, 
bringing them to a high state of efficiency. He 1s there- 
fure quulitied by experience for the office, and is withal 
a public schcol man.——Watson will build a new $8,000 
schoolhouse.—— Prin. 8. D. Carroll, of Salida, sends us 
a well written and neatly printed course of study.—— 
Dr. Supers, of Denver Univ., has been called by his 
alma n.ater (Dickinson, Coll.), to the chair of modern 
Janguages.——Dr. A. B. Hyde, formerly of Alleghany 
C ll., will be ng successor, entering upon his duties 
abo .t Oct. 1.—The Republicans have nominated three 
weil known regents of the State Unri., viz.: R. W. 
Woodbury, C. M. Taylor, and State Superintendent 
J. C. Shattuck. The regents in Colo. are elected, 
a3 are other State officers. The reports from public 
 rivate and the State institutions agree in an unusually 
)Tompt and full attendance this fall.——Prof. Macken 
z'e, of the State School of Mines at Golden, will go to 
Eiirope. His department, analytical chemistry, has 
been offered to Prof. Luce of our cit (Purolo), a noted 
metallurgist in Southern Coloradyu. It is to be regretted 
that private interests will not permit Prof. L. to give 
the State and the cause of education h's able services. 
Scuth Purolo schools never had so full attendance as at 
present. The work moves very smoothly.—Miss M. 
A, I, Witter, of Iowa, takes charge of the North Den- 
ver H. 8. She has done noble service heretofore in the 
sch olroom, and in our purer and more invigorating air’ 
and inspiring mountain scenery, will ree her former 
excellent work. : . B. GavLt. 

INDIANA,—A. Hilderbrand,teacher of German, 
takes Mr, Alford’s place as principal at Vevay.——W. 
O, Warrick 1s principal of the schools at Worthington: 








Mrs. Warrick c e of the high school depart- 
‘ot has been elected prin- 


ment,——T, G. Alford, of Veray, 
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cipal of the South Side High school at Indianapoliis. 
Prof, Hall, president of the Conservatory of Music at 
De Pauw, comes highly recommended from the New 
England Conservatory of Music.—H. W. Zirkle, form- 
erly of Indiana, is now principal at Carbondale, Kan- 
sas. 


ILLINOIS.—Mr. W. H. Chamberlin has moved to 
Leroy, and will soon enter upon his work in the schools 
of that place.——Mr. J. M. Humer, of Danville, has just 
received a State Certificate——Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Boggess, two of our enterprising teachers, have gone to 
Kansas to reside.——The teachers of Georgetown town- 
ship talk of organizing a local teachers’ association 
about the close of this month.——The following is a list 
of the principals of the graded schools of Vermillion 
county for the ensuing year: Alvin, George Y. Stipp; 
Catlin, Geo, A. Gilliland; Danville High School, Silas 
Y. Gillan; Danville, Jackson street, J. M. Humer; Dan. 
ville, Tinchertown, Kate Tennery; Danville, East side, 
Jno. F. Downing; Danville, Southtown, David Meade; 
East Lynn, Lee Ullery; Fairmount, A. L. White; 
Georgetown, O. F. Barth: Germantown, Cal Ballard; 
Grape Creek, C. H. Gardner; Hoopeston, T. B. Bird: 
Indianola, J. G. English; Pellsville, C. M. Ketcham; 
Potomac, L. H. Griffith; Rankin, L. D. Stearns; Ridge 
Farm, J. M. Ready; Rossville, 8. B. Messer; Tilton, 
David Little. 


IOWA.—Prof. Beard, ot Hamburg, goes to Mary- 
ville, Mo., for the ensuing year. e school-board uf 
Clinton has raised Supt. Sabin’s salary to $1,900 per 
year.——Supt. Friesner, of Cedar Rapids, has been re- 
elected at a salary of $1,800.——C. W. Martindale has 
resigned his position in the Centerville school to accept 
the principalship of the Corydon schools.——O, F, Em- 
erson, of Grinnell, has accepted a position as superin 
tendent of the Muscatine schools. A.C. Hart will take 
charge of the schools in Grinnell for the ensuing year. 
Principals Laylander aud Hungerford have been re- 
elected in the towns of Brooklyn and Montezuma, re- 
spectively.——Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Roe, who have so 
long done acceptable work in the Delhi schools, have 
closed their labors in the scheolroom. Mr. Roe is now 
engaged as traveling salesman for the Chamberlain 
Plow Company. Mrs. Roe is one of the instructors in 
the Delaware County Institute ——E. D. Omans takes 
charge of the Albion schools this fall.——E. C. Patter- 
2on and Miss Mabel Jenkins will teach in Greeley.—— 
The teachers of Jefferson county, at the close of the 
normal institute at Fairfield, presented Prof. O. C. 
Scott with a set of the Peoples lopedia.— President 
Gilchrist lectured before the Marshall County Institut 
Aug. 26. Prof. Gilchrist has lectured uearly eve day 
during the past five weeks.——Supt. Anderson, of Davis 
county, bas ee ween an excellent coarse of study for 
ungraded schools. ——C. B. Trewin is to take charge of 
the schools at Earlvillee——Miss Anna McGovern, of 
the State Normal, was employed as instructor in the 
Black Hawk and Franklin County institutes. The 
Delaware Co. Iustitute enrolled 302 members this year. 
The conductor was Prof. L. T. Weld, of Cresco. Over 
100 of those enrolled subscribed for one or more school 
journals during the institute. The first Association will 
be held at Delaware some time in Nov.——Prof. G. H. 
Sumoper is teaching at C lesburg——The Manchester 
schools are starting out with every evidence of a suc- 
cessful year—Prof. G. S. Trowbridge, Supt., and an 
able corps of helpers with him. 


MINNESOTA. — The State Normal School, St. 
Cloud, has opened with a full attendance and increas- 
iog interest. The devotion of both teachers and pupils 
to their work is a marked feature of this institution. 
President Gray and his associates are thoroughly in 
earnest. 


MISSOURI.—Mr. F. Propst, of Adair county, writes 
that there is a pecs of an increase of wages over 
last year, and that there is a better class of teachers this 
yar than ever before, which accounts for the increase 
of wages, and more interest is taken in institute work. 
~—Prof. W. H. Lynch. principal of West Plains Aca- 
demy, has called Miss Emma J. Cook as first assistant. 
The term began Sept; 4th. 


MICHIGAN.—The Galesburg school is in charge of 
H. W. English of Pittsford, N. Y.——Mt. Pleasant 
schools open with an attendance of 357. Supt. Mc- 
Louth at the head.——The city Port Huron employs 27 
lady teachers under the efficient leadership of Supt. 
Robeson. Mrs. 8S. F. Andres is principal of high 
schoo!.——Prof. Wickham, of Morley, has been engaged 
as principal of Howard city schools for the coming 
year——Supt. Yntema of St. Johns begins his eighth 
year in charge of the schools of that place.——Prof. W. 
J. Brooks of Ypsilanti takes the place of Miss Helen 
Post, who is transferred from the model school to the 
normal proper.——Tutor Key goes to Ann Arbor to re- 
sume studies, and Henry Coe, a recent graduate, suc- 
ceeds him.——Prof. Hennequin, of the University of 
Michigan, has been offered the chair of French language 
and literature in the ‘‘ Western Correspondence Uni- 
versity,” with headquarters at Chicago. There are 23 
chairs, and the instructior is all by letter.——Coarles 
Dolan, of Ypslanti, was married Aug. 18 to Miss Mary 
Mullin, of Lawton. Both teach in the schools of Wayne 
next year.——Miss Claribel Thompson, of Paw Paw, 
goes to Evauston, Ill.. next year as an assistant in the 
grammar school._—J. R. Montgomery will be princi- 
pal of the Marcellus school next year.—Eugene M. 
Gardner, superintendent of the n schools, ha - 
been superseded by Prof. D. E. 
——Miss Alice Bolds, of Watervliet, will be ~ ao 
in the Decatur school next Ct. Hail has 
resigned the principalship of Hastings 
cept a similar position in one of the ward schools of 
Detroit. Supt. Cole, of Saline, succeeds him in Hast-. 
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ings.——Prof. C. H. J. Douglas, of the Ann Harhor 
high school, will take a position as instructor in English 
and elocution at the University of Wiscon+in.——Prof, 
H. P. Jones, of Chicago, has arouse! much interest in 
kindergartens by his lecture in Grand Rapids, and a free 
kindergarten association was formed there last Satur- 
day. An executive committee of 20 persons, promi- 
nent in educational and Christian work, were appoint- 
ed to take further steps toward such a schoo). 


N. Y¥. STATE.—Miss Fanny Allman, of Buffalo, 
formerly a pupil of No. 17, Rochester, was awarded the 
scholarship medal at a recent examination for admis- 
sion to the Normal school at Buffalo. Miss Cornell, 
principal of No. 24, has gone to Nantucket to reruper- 
ate her failing health. Mics Pugh is acting principal 
during her absence. Miss Reddington has been appoint- 
ed assistant teacher at No. 24 ——A reception was given 
at the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Sept, 5, to the new 
principal, Prof. G. W. Williams, and to the two new 

roiessors, Rev. Mr. Davies and Rev. Mr. Polegrove. 
There is every pecapass of a bright future for the old 
academy.——The Cortland Nurmal school opened Sept. 
8 with an unusually large attendance, Cortland is 
noted for thoroughness, both in theory and in practice, 
and the coming year bids fair to be the most prosper- 
ous in ita history.——A teachers’ class will be organized 
in Brookfield Union schoo] Oct. 13 to continue ten 
weeks, The tuition will be paid from the funds at the 
disposal of the regents. 


NEBRASKA.—President Farnham, of the State 
Normal schools at Peru, is doing excellent work,——Dr. 
Northrop has recently been lecturing in this State. He 
has found great enthusiasm among all classes of 

ple in reference to village und country improvement. 
is work is greatly appreciated. — Dr. Joho McPherson 
of Republican city, nas made a very I:beral donation. 
with others, to start the *‘ McPherson Normal College.” 
Prof. H. T. Morton has been elected president, and a 
large number of students have already been secured, 
— The Johnson Co. Institute, held at Tecumseh, 
closed Aug. 15. Instructors, J. H. Miller and Hiram 
Sapp, assiste:t by Cora E. Stone, Lillie A. Foster, Fan- 
nie J. Ebright and Supt. O. A.;Noble planned an admir- 
able course of study for the country schools, which was 
approved by the Teachers’ Institute and Convention of 
Dist. Officers. 

OHIO.—Prof. G. W. Walker, Supt. of the Lima 
+chools for many years, has resigned to engage in the 
insurance business. Prof. J. M. Greensiade was chosen 
as his successor.—Prof. D. B. Boyd has been re-elected 
Supt. of the schools at Van W+st. He is doing excellent 
service there.——The Summit County Institute was held 
in Akron during the last week of August. E. E. White 
and H. M. Parker were the instructors. F. V. Irish 
gave two lessons in sentence diagrammimg.——The 
Shelby County Teachers’ Institute met Aug. 1, 1884, 
Profs. C. W. Bennet and G. 8. Harter instructors, 
Great interest was manifested by both instructors and 
students. A resolution was passed heartily endorsing 
the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle, which is beginning 
its second year with much succes’, and an earnest effoit 
will be made to organize and sustain a club in every 
township in Shelby county. A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Profs. C. W. Bennet, of Piqua, and G. 8. Harr 
ter, of Sidney, for the excellent iastruction given during 
the session. The following officers were elected: A, 
W. Gamble, President ; Miss R. McVay; Vice Pres.; A. 
W. Patton, Secretary; W. R. McKouight, Treasurer ; 
Mark Wilson, T. L. Ginn, J. A. Arbogast, Executive 
Committee. ——One of the most successful teachers’ in- 
stitutes of Portage county was held in Ravenna, begin- 
ning August 11th. Ex-Commissioner J. J. Burn:, of 
Dayton, and C. W. Butler, Supt. Public Schools, Defi- 
ance, wer; the instruc'ors. Th attendance was 
large and the instructors able and active. The Logan 
County Teachers’ Institute began at Bellefontaire, Aug. 
11th. The instructors were Samuel Findley, Jas. M. 
Ebrite, principal of Huntsville schools, anu C. 8. D. 
Shawan, principal of the Rushsylvania schools. 

I. S. Thompson has been doing instituie work in Ten- 
nessee.——S. M. Martin has removed from Letart Falls 
to Bowling Green, Mo.——.J. A. Pittsford has been re- 
elected superintendent of the Carey schools.——T. B. 
Paramore, of Crestline, succeeds W. W. Cline in 
charge of the schools of Canfield.——J. S. Matson, of 
Pennsville, has been elected second assistant np Marii- 
etta Academy ——Prof. Wm. Smith, for many years 

resident of Xenia Female College, has removed to 
Foley, Nebraska.——L. W. Sheppard will contunue 
in charge of the schools of West J«fferson, with an ad- 
dition of $100 to his salary.—P. R. Mills has retired 
trom the supeiintendency of the Richwood schools, on 
account of ill health. Hus present address is Hermose, 
California.——A. T. Wiles, ior several years supe) ioten- 
dent of the schools at Newport, Ky., is now superinten- 
dent of schools in Covingioo.——A. H. Viets, who re- 
tired in June last from the superintendency of schools 
at North Bloomfield, Ohio, bas accepted a similar Let 
tion in Coleman, Texas, at a salary of $1,000.——J. C. 
Ransom has resigoed his ition as instructor in Jan- 
guages at Grand River Institute, and accepted a similar 
position in the North Eastern, Ohie, Normal School, at 
Cantield,——Commissioner Brown has been dving effici- 
ent work among the institutes, visiung irom turee to 
five each week during the seuson, He reports a large 
attendance anda good'degree of interest everywhere, 
——J. F. McCaskey, recently elected superintendent of 
schools at Lima, O,, has resigned befvre entering upon 
the duties of the coon with a view to engaging in 

pursuits. J. M, Greenslade has been appointed tc 
till the vacancy.—.-A.:€. Deuel has completed his 
thirty-fourth year. as superintendent of the Urbava 
schools, and gives good promise of at least another de- 
cade,~——-N, L. Glover, teacher of music in the Akron 
schools, gave instruction in music in the Licking county 
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institute, where between two and three hundred teach- 
ers were in attendance. Mr. Glover has few equals as a 
teacher of music in public schools. 


PENN.—Teachers’ Examinations for Stroud town- 
ship, Monroe Co., will be held Sept. 27th; for Smith- 
field, Sept. 29th ; Middle Smithtield, Sept. 30th ; Hamil- 
ton, Oct. 1st ; Chestnuthill and Ross, at Broadheads- 
ville, Oct. 2d; Eldred and Polk, at Kunkletown, Oct. 
3d; Jackson and Pocona, at Tannersville, Oct. 6th; 
Barreti, Paradise and Price, at Cresco, Oct. 8th. 

Mr. A. R. Ritter, one of our former students, has gone 
to, Texas to teach.—_—Prof. H. Curver has gone to Man- 
asquan, N. J., again, to take charge of the public schools 
of that place. Prof. T. J. forrey, formerly of Snyder 
county, has taken a of the schools at Harrison, 
Michigan.——Prof. G. E. Kundle, of Monroe Co., is 
now associated with Prof. C. H. Schwartz, in the Beth- 
lehem Academy.——Prof. Shelly, of Newtown, has 
gone to Atchison, Kansas. 

An excellent description of the Harford School was 
received, written by Minnie Preston, an eighth de 
pupil. As it is tco long for these columns we have 
sent it to TREASURE TROVE, where it will soon appear. 


VIRGINIA.—The Harrisburg Normal Institute under 
Prof. J. G. Swar'z, Miss McGee, and Mrs. Murrell, has 
been interesting and well attended. Supt. Funkhouser, 
of Rockingham, secured a large attendance at the com- 
mencement, and the guality of the instruction given 
held it. Dr. Curry delivered two lectures during the 
session. It is said that if he should canvass the State in 
the interests of education, a general awakening should 
be szre to follow. 


VERMONT.—The Randolph State Normal school 
has ever been a progressive school. It has taken no 
step backward. For the coming year it is to be reor- 
ganized, but not disordered. e old school building 
will remain with improvements. The established course 
of study will be undisturbed, though retouched ut a 
few points. The board of instruction will contain the 
following experienced and accomplished teachers: Ed- 
ward Conant, principal; Miss Almena Farr, assistant; 
Miss Ella L. Ferrin, assistant; Miss Ella J. Taylor, as- 
sistant; Miss Mary 8S. Putnam, assistant; Miss Alida P. 
Fuller, assis ant. 








APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 





The Commissioner of Education has requested the 
President of the Froebel Institute of North America tu 
arrange for the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition at New Orleans an exhibit of the char- 
acter and status of the kindergarten. Such an exhibit 
involves, as its chief feature, an actual kindergarten in 
operation durmg the six months of the Exposition, 
before the eyes of all who may wish to study its work- 
ing. 

For obvious reasons, this kindergarten should in all 
its appointments be as complete, as near the ideal, as 

ible. At the same time, the special needs of the 

outh render it desirable that there should be two de- 

partments, one for white and another for colored child- 
rep, 

The Exposition will furnish a building for the pur- 
poses indicated, the Bureau of Education will defray 
the expenses of transportation, but the funds for the 
conduct of the kindergarten must be provided by ben- 
« volent friends who appreciate the missionary character 
of the enterprise. 

in order tu open and carry on one of the kindergar- 
tens proposed, it will be necessary to provide $2,000 ; 
the second kindergarten will call for $1,000 more. A 
portion of this sum is already promised. For the pur- 
pose of raising the remainder, the Froebel Institute ap- 
peals for aid to all who see in educational progress the 
safe-guard of the free and humane spirit of our institu- 
tions. 

Contributions of five dollars or less may be sent at 
once to the President of the Froebel Institute. Friends 
who desire to contribute larger sums, may send prom- 
issory notes, payable November ist, November 15th, or 
December ist, 1884. 

On the first day of November or sooner, a corps of 
efficient teachers will proceed to New Orleans, to take 
charge of the work during the six months of the Expo- 
sition. They will prepare monthly reports of the con- 
dition and progress uf the work, and these reports tu- 
gether with a monthly financial statement will be sent 
to all who may have subscribed two dollars or more to 
the fund. 

The President of the Froebel Institute will be glad to 
correspond with friends who may have advice to offer, 
or who may desire additional information concerning 
the work on hand. . 


W. N. HaILMAnNN, 
Prest. Froebel Institute, N. A., 
La Porte, Indiana. 
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I depend almost wholly on — ‘SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
which a triend has sent me. I have sent your address 
and samples to at least 20 teachers for I think it is by 
far the best work of the kind I have seen. 


lalways look eagerly for my INSTITUTE, and, when 


it comes, read and re-read it. I have been quite suc- 
cessful so far in teaching, but a great deal of my suc- 
cess I owe to the INSTITUTE. ; 


Reading your JOURNAL fills me with new inspiration, 


and I amost long for school to open so that I my try to 
do better work than I did last . The JOURNAL is 
full of geod things. I could not withow ty = 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


ENGLAND AND THE SOUDAN. 

General George 8. Batcheller, for nine years 
United States Judge of the International Tribuna] 
in Egypt, says that: *‘ The rebellien in the Soudan 
is simply the continuation on another field of the 
revolution of Arabi. The religious excitement of 
the Mahdiis only a secondary matter. In 1876 the 
English Anti-Slavery Society, inspired by accounts 
given by Sir Samuel Baker, urged the English 
to impress upon the Khedive the necessity of its 
suppression. The result was a treaty whereby the 
Khedive undertook the suppression of the slave 
trade within the border of his domains, 
which he pretended extended even south of the 
equator. This made it necessary to have a Governor 
of the Soudan capable and willing to put the treaty 
in force. England loaned Col. Gordon, known as 
Chinese Gordon, for that purpose. He was made 
Governor of the Soudan, with headquarters at 
Khartoum. He at once proclaimed the abolit on of 
the slave trade, and resorted to the most rigid 
measures for its execution. 

‘All the commerce and trade of the Soudan 
provinces is carried on by the chiefs of tribes, paid 
labor is unknown, all manual labor is done by 
slaves. The trader loads his merchandise of ivory. 
feathers and gums upon the backs of slaves, who 
bring them to the northern markets. Here the 
entire caravan, including the human merchandise, 
is sold. Gordon seized the gums and ivory in the 
name of the government, confiscated the men for 
soldiers, and turned the women and children loose 
to shift for themselves. This soon made short 
work of the slave trade, but it ruined thousands of 
merchants, not only in Central Africa, but in Cairo 
and Alexandria. The result was to create in those 
regions an intense hatred to everything pertaining 
to the Khedive’s Government. 

‘* These Soudanese are a shrewd people. Their 
leaders know that nothing would be gained by in 
jury to the person of Gordon. They admire his 
pluck and dash, and they respect his upright and 
blameless life. ; 

“The idea of sending gunbvats up the Nile strikes 
most people acquainted with the topography of the 
country as ridiculous. Its rapids make it danger- 
ous to navigate at high water, and its shoals are as 
much to be dreaded at low water. Moreover its 
banks are so high that gunboats could not fire at 
an enemy on the shore, and troops would have to 
be debarked to protect the flotilla. And what is 
the motive ? England has proclaimed the wisdom 
of the abandonment of the Soudan. If it is so save 
Gordon, and if his life is really in danger, he will 
certainly be sacridved in sheer vengeance long be- 
fore thé expedition can reach its destination, as the 
fortress of Khartoum, as I am assured by military 
men who have frequently inspected it, could not 
resist a vigorous siege nor the assault of 20,000 
men. What the Soudan wants is not the life of 
Gordon, but to be rid of the oppressions and exac- 
tions of the Khedival Government. They will re- 
sist an armed force brought fo the purp ose of re- 
establishing this rule as they did at Trinkitat and 
Suakim.” 








WAILE his followers still sport the primrose in mem- 
ory of Beaconsfield’s favorite flower and birthday on 
that occasion, Gladstone’s followers will, on his birth 
day, wear a bunch of lillies, with oak and ivy leaves, 
representing purity, strength and tenacity. 


A SOLID mountain of alum over a.mile square, some 
of the cliffs of which rise to an elevation of 700 feet 
above the river bed, has been found on the Gila river, 
Most of the alum is in an impure state and tasting very 


strongly of sulphuric acid, but of which there seems 
to be an inexhaustible quantity. Some of the cliffs, 
however, show immense quantities of marketable alum, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 
Prof. ADOLPH OTT, New York, savs: ‘‘I used it for 
seasickness during an ocean passage. In most of the 
cases the violent symptoms which characterize mph 





ease yielded, and gave way to a» healthful action 
functions impaired/” 


SEPTEMBER BOOKS. 


The publisters of the ScHOOL JoURNAL intend to give their 
readers each month an idea of the poguler and mepessgnt books 
of the month aside from text-books. is list will be of value to 
the increasing number in all sections who want to keep posted 
on new publications. Prices will be given and otber in/ormation 
to guide buyers. Rev ews wil be found in their appropriate 
D b t biief, descriptive notices wil be added to the titles, 
— will piease send us information befure the 20th of each 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, NEW YORK. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Vol. VI Cloth, 50 cts, 

This volume is in every ct, up to the promise «f forego- 

oo Nan ‘Lhe vetories are all interesting. some of them exceed- 
y 8s, 

QUEER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIKLS. By Edward EFg- 
gleston, auth'r of “ Koxy,’ “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,‘ 
etc. lvywl., 12mo, $1.00, 

oP are as “queer” and as delightful as any youngster could 

IN PARTNERSHIP. Studies in ‘tory-telling. By Brander 
Matthews »nd H.C. Bunner. 1 vol.. 12mo, $1 00. 

Giving the result of some experience as collaborators. 

THE STORY OF VITEAU. By Frank R. Stockion. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Illustrated by R. B. Birch. $1.50. 

A history tor young people, in the author's pleasing style. 


HovucHtTon, MirFuin & Co., BosTON. 


JAMES MADISON. (Volume X. of American Stutesmen Series). 
Bv Sydney Howard Gay. lvol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A careful account of u Jife and career concerning which there 
is such wide difference of opinion, and of which every American 
ought to know. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. By James Parton, With several 


porcraits. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 
An ye ge and popur:ar book, telling briefiv and phically 
of the lives and achievements ot Flibu Burritt, Sir 


the meee 

Christopher Wren. Peter Ccoper, Horace Greely, and forty other 

men of mark in various callings 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF B4 YARD TAYLOR. By Marie Han- 
sev-Ta‘ lor and Horace E. Scudder. With thice po:traits of 
Mr. ,Te vlor, and other illustrations, 2 vols, crown Svo, $4; half 


The career of Bayard Taylor is remarkable. A famous trav- 
eler and writer of books Ot travel, a successtul n«velist, ac itic 
of unusual ability, a poet of great and varied achievements, and 
a diplomatist—the story of his life as to d in these volumes is of 
singular interest, Mr. Ta)lor’s letters furnish largely the mate- 
rials ior the work, ard gencrous selections from them are inco:- 
porated in the narrative. 


MELODIES OF VERSE. Bayard Taylor. 1 vol, 18mo, vellum, 


Muny of the lyrics scattered through Bayard Taylor's poetical 
works are delightfully musicel, A selection of these is primed 
in very tasteful style in a little volume bound wniform with Mr. 
Aldrich’s “ Friar Jero.ve,” forming a beautiful gift-book. 


D. APPLETON & Co., NEw YorK. 
ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE. By Admiral 
Porter. In nine fortnightly oe. 25 cts. e& ch. 
A romance reinarkab e jor variety of incident and adventure. 
THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH. 12mo, paper, 25 cts. 
An anonymous English succc ss. 
Tax vs. THE STATE. By Herbert Spencer. 8vo, paper, 


Contains all the recent political papers that have aroused such 
profound interest both in this country and abroad. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE VIVIAN TO THE NOBTH POLE AND 
BEYOND. By Thomas W. Knox. &vo, cloth, $2.50. 
Adventures of two youths in the open Polar Sea. With col- 
orcd frontispiece. numerous illustrations, and maps of the Polar 
regions. 

“TSAY NO.” A novel. 
paper. 35 cts. 

A PERILOUS SECRET. A novel. By Charles Keade. 12mo, 
cloth (uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of CLa:les 
Reade’'s works), 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

MISS TOMMY By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Mlustrated. 12mo0, cloth (uniform with Harpe:'s Library 
Edition of Miss Mulock's works), 90 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

THE ICE QUEEN. By Ernest Ingersoll. Iliws'rated. 16mo, 
cloth, $1. (Uniform with Harper’s Young People Series.) 

Funx & WAGNALLS, NEW YorK,. 
Taq, TEARS A POLICE COURT JUDGE, By Judge Wiglittle. 
5 cents. 
Remarkably amusing and instructive. 
*49. By Joaquin Miller. 15 cents. 
An interesting story of mining life. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., NEw YORK. 


WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. Major’s edition, with 86 
illustrations, 0, cloth, $2. 

A new and elegant edition of this quaint old cla‘sic, printed on 
fine calendered i , in clear and handsome type, with all the 
illustrations of Stes edition. 

SURF AND WAVE Edited br Anna L. Ward. 

A collection of } 0 ms of the sea. 
RED-LETTER POEMS. Ber English men and women, from Chau- 

cer cown to the present day. 16mo, cloth, gilt edge, $1 25; 
alligator leather, cushion covers. $3. 

A compact, inexpensive, popular hana-hook, ani work of Eng- 
lish poetry, without a rival.- N. ¥. Examiner. 

POEMS BY ANNA SHIPTON $1.25. 

GEORGE ELILOT’S POEMS. Illustrated editicn, 8vo, cloth. gilt, 
$4.50 ; full. morocco, $9 ; tre+ calf, $9. Elegantly iltustiated 
witb 16full-page original drawings Ly the best artists and en 
graved by George T. Andrew. 


Forps, HowarpD & HULBERT, NEw YORK. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. W. O. Stoddard. Rich English cloth, 
gilt back una sides, $2.75. 
Such a life «f Lincoln as has not before been wriiten. His in- 
dividuality is happily portrayed by the author, whe knew bim as 
a lawyer, and was, later, one of his confidential personal secreta- 


JAMEs R. Osacoop & Co., Boston. : 
A eee TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 1 vol, 12mo, 


By Wilkie Collins. 16mo, cloth, 50 ets.; 


$1.25. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. A novel. By Charks 
bert Craddock. 1 vol, 12mo, $1.50. 
. Craddock’s sketches of Southern life and character have 
—_ wren ee by Ley os ro Ray tre graces: and — 
larger wor) ‘oun contain all the <d qualities, 
the addition of an interesting plot. —* . 
THE ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW. A novel, b - 
cett, 1 vol, 12mo, $1.50. a ccenaiatel 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. Comprising statues. monuments, 
fountains, col;mns, cathedrals, etc., etc. Oblong octavo, in 
handsome wrapper, $2. 

G. P. Putrnam’s Sons, New York. 

THE CHILDREN OF ISSACH @ story of - 
dies. 16imo, cloth, $1. - yf Soar ene rem 

POEMS. By Mary Hunt McCaleb. 





17mo, éloth extra, $1.25, 





A DREAM OF THE ADIRONDACKS, and 1 
Helen Hinsdale Rich ioe cokavte gua Poome by 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


— —9—— 


QUEER STORIES FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


By Edward Egg'eston, author of “ Roxy,” “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


A series of twenty delightful talesin Mr. Eg- 
gleston’s happiest vein. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The Sixth Volume Contains: The Village Con- 
vict, by C. H. White. lhe Denver Express, 
by A. A. Hayes. The Misfortunes of Brother 
Thomas Wheatley, by Lena Redwood Fairfax. 
The Heartbreak Cameo, by L. W. Champney. 
Miss Eunice’s Glove, by Albert Webster. 
Brother Sebastian’s Friendship, by Harold 
Frederic. Handsomely bound in cloth, 16mo, 
50 cents. 

With hardly an exception, every American 
writer who is known as the author of good 
stories is “Rathore im Scribner’s Stories by 

thors. Among contributors 

: json, Mr. James, Mr. Stockton, 

Noah Fronus, x. P. Willis. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 

Burnett, J. 8. of Dale, Mra. bag Halil ck Foote, 

C. Bun D. Millet, Parsons 


H. F. George 
Lathrop, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Bayar’ Taylor, 
etailed hist. 


and Brander Mathews. Send fora 
MAP OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
Compiled from Native and Foreign Authorities. J 
By 8. Wells Williams, LL.D. Cvlored and 


bound in substantial cloth cover. Price, $1. 


Reprinted from Dr. Williams’s great work: 
‘Middle et to supply the demand for a 
comprehensive map aon ng the scene of the 
ostilities between France and China. 


IN PARTNERSHIP : 


Studies in Story Telling. By Brander Matthews 
and H. C. Bunner. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


Mr. Brander Mathews and the author of Airs 
from A bave united their forces in the little 


volume ng the appropriate title. In Partner 
ship. Two of the 6 stories cemntained in it wee 
written in , the others by either 


distinct, aon this gives then a uni vy, that is novel 
an'l amusing toa By Rensselaer 
and Dear Jones, Uncle Larry and the Duchesa, 
are some of these characters which the readers 
of the stories as they have a spuceees in the maga- 
zines will recall not without a smile. Mr. Bun- 
ner’s A Letter and a Bay has net aeeo 
printed a and Mr Mat ice! bright little 
near. Playing a Pa: t, will be new to most 
readers. 


THE STORY OF VITEAU. 


By Frank R. Stockton, author of “A Jolly Fel- 
Jowship,”” “Ting a Liog Tales,” etc. With 
16 full page illustrations by K. H. Birch. One 
volume, 12mo, ex'ra cloth. $1.50. 

In the Story of Vitesu, Mr. Stockton has 

anew vein, one that he has one aN ee 

well krown skill and abiiity in working. While 

desvribing the life and surroundings of ymans. 

Aguesat Viteau, at the Castle of 


sorbi ry of adventure and knightiv dari 
Mr. t v4 tited illustrations add much to the 
attraction the book. 


A NEW EDITON AT A REDUCED 
PRICE, 


THE FLOATING PRINCE, AND OTHER 
FAIRY TALES. 


By Frank R. Stockton. With illustrations by 
Bensell and others. 1 vol., quarto, boards. 
Price reduced to $1 50. 


THE BOOK-BUYER. 


A Monthly Summary of American and Foreign 
Literature. Subscription 50 cents per annum. 
Send for sample copy. 


ee Book-Buyer’ 1s an bonest, diligent, and 
— age AS current literature at a low 
with the 


Pores of tet ~ lying an 
terestio; ppt ana wo 
cism,”"— orld. 


Ee For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid 
upon receipt of price by 


Charles ‘Sctibner’s Sons; 


743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


CASSELL & 60.5 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARMINIUS YA VAMBERY. 


His Life and Adventures, written by himself. A 
Narrative of Travelsand Adventures in Asia 
ard Europe. ¥ itb portrait and fourteen full 


page illustrations. 1 vol., large octavo, nearly | 4, 1 


400 pages. Price, $2.50. 


“This volume, in which Professor Vambery 
gives us a detailed account cf his early life ona 
of the chain of circumstances whic: lead tu his 
journey into Cent al Asia, will certainly be read 
with considerable interest, while it will un- 
doubtedly confirm the popular impression about 
its author. We must leave - readers 10 ac. 
company Professor Vambery in person on his 
a‘iventurous tovr. The feared author has lost 
none of the verve and fluency which mad- his 
oo works such pleasent reading.’”’—Loudon 


- * Most fascinating and remarkable. From be- 
ginning to end thest«ry of this renowned traveile~ 
and | bear:s the impress of a candid life- 
narrative simply told.”"—N. Y. Worid. 

* An interesting and valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of Central Asia, before the ad- 
vance of Russia 


Tes ay the slave-trade and 
made travell ng The picture that we 


of the ‘author ba a lvely and typical une.’’— 


The Natio 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS. 


A Non-Technical Manual for the Use of All. By 
T. C. Hepwo! TH, Lecturer to the late Royal 
Tolytechnic Institution. With illustrations. 
Cloth, Price, 60 cents 

*“*The object in offering to the public notice 
this unpretending Manual on Mod:rn Photogru- 
pby is to provide a prvctival guide for the = of 
the many amateur workers who, since the in- 
troduction _ gelatine dry plates, have taken up 

_ art asa pleasan' occupation for their leisure 

ours.” 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 


As Applied to Model Drawing and Sketching 
from Nature With 23 plates and other illus- 
trations. By GrorRGE TROwBRIDGE, Head 
Master of Government School of Art, Belfast. 
1 vol., oblong quarto, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


SIMON PETER; 
His Life, Times and Friends. 


By Epwins Hopper, author of “ Ephraim and 
Helah,” “ A Story of the Exodus,” etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.50. 

The narrative is that of the mde of of Simon Nagge ! 
the disciple of the Lord, as in the 
Gospels, and not of St. Peter, the a apostle of the 
Circumcision. 

Controversial, doctrinal, and critical topics, al- 
thoug" not passed by in ail lence, have been dwelt 
upon as little as bie, the main ob; of the 
present work to set forth the life of a real 
man, in real but altogether exceptional circum- 
stances, and = bring to light his character, mo- 
tives and feelings. 


LIFE AND LABOR IN THE FAR, 
FAR WES 


_ 

Reing Notes of a Tour in the Western States 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and the North- 
west Territory. By W. Henry BARNEBY. 
With specially prepared map in pocket, show- 
ing the author's route. 1 vo)., octavo. extra 
cloth, poner as gilt top. Price, $2.00. 

selected ® new route West over 


oo ay Denver and Rio 
r hich ves pened = 
Pacific 


and travelled by the 
Ocean 10 tt Island and British Colum- 
Co uncompleted 


bia. He returned by the 
Nortbern Pacific Railway (since completed) across 


Manitoba, innipes: 
Canadian Pacific lway, the nectwwass 
tory, and other regivns of much inte! 


WORKING MEN CO-GPERATORS : 


What They Have Done, and What 
They are Doing. 

An Account of tne Artisans’ Co-operative Move- 
ment in Great Britain, with Information How 
to Promote it. By ArTHUR H Dyk ACLAND, 
M.A., Student and Steward of Christ-Church 
and Senior Lurear of Balliol College, Oxford; 
Member of the Central Co-operative Board ; 
and BENJAMIN JONES, Honorary Secretary uf 
the Suuthern Section of the Central Co-opera- 
tive Board. 16mo, cloth. Price, 40 cents. 





*,* Complete catalogue of publications now 
ready and will be sent free on application. 


CASSELL & CO., 


LIMITED, 





| 789 & 741 Broadway, NY. 





JUST PUBLISHED : 


Words: Their Use and Abuse. 


BY WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL. D. 


One vol., 12mo., Bevelled Boards. Price $2,00. 
A new edition, entirely rewritt-n and enlarged 
by more than 100 pages of additional matter. 
“ Asubject w ich has so often been found dry, is in 
+ ~~ volume invested with an a together unexpected 
and the er finds himself learning gr+m- 
onan. reetoric, logic, and even metaphysics almost 
without knowing it. ~~ is taken by guile, and, before 
he ~~} it, isu eood =e glish scholar. Among all 
clas readers, ‘he book | bas achieved » popu ity 
whieh ' fully justities its a sppearance in t is enlarg 
and — = is | dard, Chicago, Sept 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Mathews’s Getting On in the 
World. - - - - 


Mathews’s The Great Con- 
versers - . oe 


Mathews’s Hours with Men 
and Books, e e 

Mathews’s Sainte-Beuve’s 
*“*Monday Chats,” - - 2.00 


Mathews’s Oratory and Orators, 2.00 
. Literary Style, - 1.50 


WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES OF 
THE RAILWAY ; 


Or, Stories of the Locomotive in every Land. 


By WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 
12mo, cloth, with 24 Rincreations, and elegant 


$1.50 
*.50 


1.50 


illuminated cover. Price $1.2! 
“The author tells in a clear, story-telling way, how 
railways are operated; he takes his ler into car 


shops where one can see the gleam of the molten 
metal and the sparks that fly from the forge ; he tells 
of signals, train robberies. elevators or vertical rail- 
ways, electric motors— ee, is strange. been far 
or iateresting anout build — ays, 
4 is connected with them in any way, is spoken of in 

e 250 pages of this most readab : boo! It will 
ona <rown = and young folss <«qually.’ 
Railway Age, Ch 





—o— 


Geological Excursions ; 


Or, the Rudiments of Geology for Young 
Learners. 


By PROF. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D., of 
tee University of Mi Ligan, author of “ World- 
Life,” * Pre-Adamites,”’ etc. With 88 fine ilius- 
trations, price $).50. 


From T. C. Chamberlain, Prof. of 


Geology. Beloit 
College Member of the Staff cf the U. 


U. 8. Nat.onal Ge- 


ologic a Sur “have read your delight*a: litile 
eee " Geolosi-al Excursions ” wi with the poate st 
the’ have felt with some Lo 
ae ‘youthrat zest which the crook is Ca * 8 

in those for whom it is writte ny na bien 
ie cnnlees tne execution masterly. The e 


he & ity of selecti my i) the 
tion of tepics, the ing-nuity of selection a e 
charroing Timplicity of atyle peculiarly fit it for its 
missiou. 


By the same Author. 


World Life, ° ° . ° $2,50 
“So complete a resume of the teachings of modern 
eutenne has not before appearea.”— Boston Courier. 


Sparks from a Goslegiat s Ham- 
mer, ° ° $2.00 


Pre-Adamites, - - 3.50 
—_Oo—_ 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. 
For Schools, Colleges, and Private Study. 


Pror. A. H. Wev°s, A.M., autl oro! “ The 
Dev elopemnt of lish Literature and Lan- 
guage,’ etc. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


“8 tice within our brief space can convey any- 
“ like a (+ - r estimate of t' is valuable volume 
Te wll rove al Tnvaluable aid toall who seek to be 
irected in their critical = <—e = 
‘or in e men’ ly. there can be no 

guage f teacher than the —_ I-known gutaee from 
ea pe. this work has co t work, 


By 


—o— 


Fourth Edition. Just Published. 


| DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


By Pror. A. H. Wetsn, A. M. Library Edi- 
tion in two vols., 1,100 pages. $5. 00. University 
edition in one vol., “unabridged, $3.00. 

From Edmund Clarence The 

comssaered merely a8 a work of re‘erence must enter 
the library of every — of literature ” 


Elements of English Composition. 


ape ae eae Price 90 cents. 
in our high gubeol 
taught trom script for the.past Ri ani 
excellent re results ded, it is the on 
instruction in composition that has ylelded 
like like substantial resuita. "—W. 8. Perry, Supt 
Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Stadion. “ 





Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, 
piot-pald, on Teoutpt of price, by the publishers. 


8. C. CRICCS & CO., 





Houghton, Miflin & or 


NEW BoC KS 


LIFE AND er OF BAYARD 


By_ MARI hicsak eae TAYLOR end Horace E. 
founeen. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, 
and other illu trations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
$4 00; half calf, $8 00. 

The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most 
remarkable in Ameri an history. A famous travel- 
Jer and writer of books of travel, a successful 
novelist, a ertic of unusual abllity and dis- 
crimination, a poet whose great and v: 
achievements the world d es not even yet justi 
appreciate, and a diplomatist, -the story of hb 
life as told in these volumes is of singular in- 
terest. 


TEXT AND VERSE. 


Selections from the Bible, and from the writings 
s Joun G. Wur'TreR, chosen by GERTrUDE 
A ) I ene In dainty binding, 1 vol. 18mo, 

cen 

The spirit of Mr. Whittier's poetry renders this 

a sociation altogether barmonious, and the little 

book furvishes a series of stimulating and con- 

so ing thoughts for every day of the year. 


JAMES MADISON. 


Vol. X of “American Statesman” 
Sypney HowarpD Gay. 16mo, silt top. ne 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY : 


Or, Men of Business who did something besides 
Making Money. A Book for Young Americans. 
Ry JAMEs Parton, anthor of Lives of Franklin, 
Jackson, Jefferson, vottaise, etc. With several 
portraits. 16mo, 

A thorougbly intere sting book, telling graphi- 
caily the story of the lives of Peter Faneuil, 
Elihu Burritt, Sir Christopher Wren. Gerrit 
Smith, Horace Greeley, Sir Mo‘es Montefiore. 
Peter Cooper, and forty other men of mark in 
various callings. Every boy in America ought 
to read it, ard men will find it exceedingly en- 


gaging. 
COOPER’S SEA TALES. 


Second Series. With intruduction by Srsan 
FENIMORE COOPER. Tocludin Jack Tier, The 
Sea Liors, Afivat a’ d Ashore iles bree oe 

The Crater. 5vols. 12mv, tastefully bound. $5.00 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Books I—XII. The Text, with an English Ver- 
sion in Kbythmic Prose, by GEorGE HERBERT 
PALMER, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.50. 

This translation is peculiarly v gorousand flexi- 
ble, and general readers will ardly be less 
charmed by it than students—* lawyers, phy- 
sicians, ministers, business men, who have not 
quite Songotten the Greek «f their college da: 
and to whom the Odyssey then vead is still a 
lightful remembrance.” 
the left 
right. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


A cheap edition of the works of HANs CaRisTIAN 
In 10 volumes, 1?mo, tastefully 
. Sold only in sete, Cloth, $10.00; half 


calf, $25.00, 
me exce lent and tasteful, new 


This is a cheap, 
edition of these charming stories, which delight 
young, as they de- 


American readers, oll and 
ted th Scandinavian readers for whom "ney 
were written. 


For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


1r E. 17th Street, N. Y. 
LIPPINCOT 'S 


SCIENCE SERIES 


FOR SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ASTRONOMY. 


By, Prof. Isaac Sharpicss and Prof. G. M. Philips. 
rofusely illustrated. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips, 
authors of “ Astronomy,” ete. With numerrus 
illustrations. A Key to this work has been 
prepared tor the use of teachers. 


LESSONS IN CREMISTRY. 


Prof. William H. Greene, M. D., Editor and 
istry.” Fully 


The Greek is given on 
d page, and the translation on the 





B 
ator of Wurtz’s “* Chemis 
illustrated. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 


* siology, Ma pase. By Prof. John Cc. 
tter, 140 illustrations. This work 

‘e nearly “= ae 
All are bound uniform in style. 
roan, cloth sides. 


For terms, tor examination and introduction 
address 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


n | 715 and 717 Market Street, Phila. 


Or, T. ©. GILSON, 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
E. H. ELY, lowa otty, Iowa, 
M. V. CALVIN 
B. K. BENSO 


12mo. Half 


2 Se. Tex, 


McShane Bell Foundry, 


L— w fo lebrated 
and Rchools, Colleges, 













87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


E & CO., Baltimore, B4, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE AND NoRMANDY. From the Earli- 
est Times to the Year 1884, with Questions for Exami- 
nation at the end of each Section. By W. C. Taylor, 
LL.D. Illustrated with nuwerous engravings. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. Philadelphia: Charles De 
Silver & Sons. $1.85. 

The accomplished Dr. Taylor hes narrated all the 
events clearly and forcibly in their chronological order, 
and has done ample justice to the great characters who 
Have at various times played their parts on the stage of 
Gallic history. The task of the American editor has not 
been confined to mere emeniations of the text; he has 
brought the work down to the present time by the addi- 
tion of six chapters, which for interest cannot be sur- 
passed by any others in the volume. These chapters 
include the Rebellic ns of February and June, 1848; the 
Rise of Louis Napoleon ; the Coup d’Etat ; the inaugura- 
tion of the Empire; the Crimean war; and the Italian 
war ; all of which, as well as the preceding chapters 
are copiously illustrated with historical pictures of bat- 
tles and sieges, views of important places, portraits of 
distinguished soldiers and civilians, and sketches of the 
costume: worn in different ages. Each chapter is pre- 
faced with an appropriate motto, and closed with ques- 
tions for the examination of pupils. The work is as 
complete as the requirements of the present age could 
require, 

The names of La Fayette, D’Estaing, De Grasse, Roch- 
ambeau, and Armand, occupy a proud position in the 
details of our revolutionary contest ; and well may the 
youthful American eniertzin sentiments of'respect and 
esteem for a nation which produced such noble and self- 
sacrificing men. No better history than that of France 
can be put into the hands of the rising generation ; for, 
by the proper exercise of their own reasoning powers, 
they can draw therefrom profitable lessons in political 
science. 

Bacon. R. W. Church. 
ers. 

The known facts of this man’s life present a curious 
puzzle to the student of human nature, and it is not less 
puzzling because it has been so often commented on 
and made the subject of so much commonplace * prov- 
erbial philosophy.” Still, as we gaze at the record, the 
wonder grows, not only that ‘‘one small head could 
carry all he knew,” but, that after all, it should have 
failed to carry something more or different. The pre- 
sent volume is one of the English Men of Letters’ series, 
edited by John Morley. 1t seems no fitter selection 
Gould have been made than the Dean of St. Paul’s to 
present the career of Francis Bacon. This sketch is 
remarkable for perspicuity, for the author’s grasp of 
the subject in its entirety, and his just appreciation of 
detail. It does not solve the problem of Bacon’s char- 
acter, but puts it in plainer terms. His greatness is 
made to appear more gigantic, and his littleness more 
contemptible. It is a book indispensable to students of 
Bacon, and of exceptional value to all readers. 

. MotHers in CounciL. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

We have here the simple chronicle of several very in- 
teresting and profitable talks between a number of 
mothers who believed that mutual help and encourage- 
ment might be given respecting the care of childrev, 
by meeting from week to week in an informal way, 
reading the thoughts of others on the subject of home- 
training, and testing these ideas by their own practical 
experience. It seems that it became a part of the meet- 
ing that members should read papers indicating their 
own views on subjects in which they were severally 
supposed to be specially interested, and there are gath- 
ered here in consequence many seasonable, original and 
practical suggestions to mothers. 


ILLUSTRATED GRAMMAR CHART. A Revolution in the 
Art of Teaching Grammar. New York; Salamonski 
and Downey. Price 75cents.- 

This is a devise for teaching the parts of speech by 
means of a circular diagram, the various divisions of 
which come from the centre lke the spokes of a wheel, 
dividing the whole outline into separate parts in each 
of which the various parts of speech are written and 
illustrated by pictures. It is a unique plan, worthy of 
adoption in our schools where the learning of the parts 
of speech is made an important matter. We can easily 


New York: Harper Broth- 


see how the various parts of speech could be easily 
taught by reproducing this diagram on paper or board. 
It is an application of an old Pestalozzian principle, to 

ren dry and un- 
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OLp CaRavaNn Days. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 

“In the year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, on 
the fifth day of June, the Padgett carriage-horses faced 
the west, and their mistress gathered the lines into her 
hands.” So the story begins. They were going away 
from Ohio to a home in the West—Grandma Padgett 
and her two grandchildren, boy and girl. The ‘‘ moving- 
wagon” was ahead, driven by Zene, the hired man ; 
and all t! e strange experiences of this strange caravan 
journey until they meet ‘‘Son Tip” at the Illinois State 
line, and go on to settle down in their snug prairie 
home, are told in a fashion full of attractiveness for 
both old and young. 

Sir THomas Upmorg, Bart., M. P. R. D. Blackmore. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. 

This is an essentially English book, and will hardly 
be appreciated by the multitude of American readers 
that are not interested in British politics. It is worth 
notice in that it combines the rather diverse charac- 
teristics of the novel, the tale, and the satire, with a 
sketchy, hurrying, parenthetical style in ‘narrative, pe- 
culiar to the author. It certainly makes very pleasant, 
light reading for any one. It is published in neat 
form. 

TaLEs, Essays AND Poems. By Jane and Ann Taylor. 
With A Memoir by Grace A. Oliver. Boston: Roberts’ 
Brothers. 

There are fashions in literature, as in bonnets, and 
most of these essuys and poems must be classed as de- 
cidedly antiquated. Yet, the world is indebted to these 
sisters for some excellent moral teaching, and one or 
two artless efforts that are numbered among the classics 
of childhood. The lesson of the ‘‘ Discontented Pendu- 
lum” has seldom been better taught, and few verses 
will be cherished lenger than * Pretty Cow,” and 
‘‘Twinkle Little Star.” The book is elegantly, though 
vot gaudily, bound. 

ELIZABETH Fry. Mrs. E. R. Pitman. Boston: 
erts’ Brothers. $1.00. 

This is one of the Famous Women series, and surely 
deserves a prominent place. The work done by Mrs. 
Fry, in the direction of prison reform, was a cumula-: 
tive one whose full significance it 1s hard to appreciate 
even to-day.- The story of her life and labors is told 
very simply, and illustrated by several extracts from 
journals kept by her parents and herself. 

A Harp Heart. From the German of Golo Raimund. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 

This hard heart seems to be the special property of 
the wicked and scheming uncle who has so very long 
been a familiar object in the pages of fiction. It hardly 
need be said that he is duly meted out his just reward, 
and that those he has caused to suffer are compensated 
in proper degree. The story has some suggestions of 
character, but is only calculated to pass an idle hour. 

MILLERTON PEOPLE. Faye Huntingtun. New York : 
National Temperance Society. 

This is a temperance story very similar to many oth- 
ers. It has some distinctive merits, although these are 
hardly great enough to entitle it to especial considera- 
tion. All efforts toward temperance deserves full sym- 
pathy and encouragement, but the literature of the 
subject might be made vastly more effective than it is 
through these stories, though they doubtless help the 


good work. 
LITERARY NOTES. 
The final two volumes of Froude’s ‘‘ Life of Carlyle ” 
will be published in October. 


The Continental Publishing Co. ann--unce a ‘“‘ Manual 
of Biblical Geography,” a valuable aid to the etudy of 
the Scriptures. 

8. C. Griggs & Co. are about.to issue “‘ Essentials of 
English,” by Prof. A. H. Welsh: also, ‘‘*The Elements 
of Eoglish Composition,” by Miss Lucy A. Chittenden, 

Harper & Bros. have in preparation for publication 
early in the fall, a special edition of Shakespeare’s 
works in twenty volumes, called the *‘ Friendly Edition,” 
by Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, author of the well-known 
Concordance to Shakespeare. 


The school edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare being now 
complete in forty volumes, Harper & Brother (New 
York) have in preparation a special edition, in twenty 
volumes, adapted, as to style and arrangement, to libra- 
ries and to the use of general readers. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila- 
delphia, will publish at once the fourth volume of 
‘* Best Things from Best Authors,” designed for use in 
schools and colleges, aod for public and social enter- 
tainment; and number 12 of the ‘‘Elocutionist An- 
nual,” in paper and cloth bindings. 


Rob- 





The author of “‘ John Bull and his Island,” which has 
been translated into almost every European language, 
will soon publish another book, dealing with the more 
strictly domestic and social side of English life. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have jusi issued a 
new edition of the Portrait Catalogue of their publica. 
tions: It embaces a list of all the books they publish, 
contains new portraits of many of their distinguished 
authors, and will be sent free to any one requesting it. 


Mr. James Payn says: “ My experience of men and 
women of letters, which has been continuous and ex- 
tends over thirty years, is that for kindness of heart 
they have no equals. I have never known but one ab- 
solutely offensive man of letters ; and even he was said 
to be pleasant when sober.” 


The Orange Judd Co. have just ready a work entitled, 
** Practical Forestry,” a treatise on the propagution, 
planting and cultivation, with a description and the 
botanical and popular names of all the indigenous trees 
in the United States, with notes on a large number of 
the most valuable exotic species, by Andrew 8. Fuller. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, speaking of Prof. W. C. 
Richards’ poem of congratulation upon the Autocrat’s 
election as chief of the Forty Immortals, now so widely 
copied, said : ‘‘ I blushed redder when I read it than when 
I found my name at the top of the column. How much 
pleasanter it isto be spoken of good-naturedly than to 
be pecked at by critics.” 

The Old Testament Company of Revisers has at last 
finished its labors. The preface has been finally revised 
and approved. As the work has to be submitted to 
Convocation before its issue to the public, it is not very 
likely to be published before next spring. During the 
course of the revision, two have resigned and ten have 
died out of the twenty-seven members of the Old Testa- 
ment Company originally appointed by Convocation. 

Minister Lowell was one of the eminent men-of-let- 
ters invited to contribute to the Holmes number of The 
Critic, issued on the Autocrat’s seventy-fifth birthday— 
August 29. He was unable to respond in time, but has 
since sent a poem of thirteen stanzas ‘‘ as a postscript.” 
The verses appear in The Critic of Sept. 20th, aud were 
composed, Mr. Lowell says, on Dr. Holmes’ birthday, 
‘in the railway carriage, as I was going down to Not- 
tingham.” 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, made, August Ist, 
important announcements of new books in preparation, 
and new editions of recent publications. They include 
the complete works of Charles Dickens, 15 volumes ; 
Thackeray’s Works, 11 vols.; Hawthorne’s Works, 
**Globe Edition,” 6 vols,; George Eliot's Complete Works, 
8 vols.; Bulwer Lytton’s Works, 12 vols.; J. Fenimore 
Cooper Works, 10 vols.; Crowell’s Red Line Poets, 59 
vols.; Classic Juveniles, by Jacob Abbott ; The Farmer- 
Boy Series, by Wm. M. Thayer, and many others, in 
choice bindings, 

‘*A Grammar Chart,” published by T. Salamonski, 
248 Broadway, New York, is one of the best, shortest, 
most pleasant and comprehensible plans we have yet 
seen for learning the grammar of our language. It is in 
the form of circular diagram, showing in concise and 
clear method the various relations of the parts of 
speech. It is, in fact, the system of object-teach:ng ap 
plied to grammar. It is particularly adapted for the 
young, and many a weary hour of study will be light- 
ened by the use of this chart. We have made a personal 
examination of this chart, and find that it is an exceed- 
ingly ingenious way of teaching the parts of speech and 
relations of words. It does not attempt to unfold the 
intricacies of grammatical analysis, but it does accom- 
plish a very useful purpose in a very attractive manner. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the In- 
dustrial School for Girls of Wiscousin. Milwaukee. 

Ninth annual Report of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. No. 100 East 28d street, N. Y. 
City. 

Report of the Superintendent of Education of the 
Province of Quebec : 1882-83. Act re:pecting the Pen- 
sion and Benevolent Fund in favor of Officers of Pri- 
mary Instruction ; with explanatory notes for the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 





IN THE INTEREST OF SUFFERING HUMANITY. 


We call attention to a new Vitalizing Treatment which 1s taken 
by simple inbalation, and which acts a upon the weakened 
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For SaLr-EXAMINATION OB REVIEW OF ALL THE LEADING SCHOOL STUDINS, OR FOR THE SELEC- 


TION OF PRACTICAL QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS, OR CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 
wa Save FOUND NO WORK AS PRACTICAL AS THE 


Coumon Scuoot Question Book. 


Or 3,500 Questions and Answers upon 12 Branches of Study. 


BY A. H. CRAIG. 














Revised Edition. Price, $1.50. 1t2mo., 340 pages. 3 copies to one address by |7° 
mail, $3.75. 6 copies by mail, $675; by express, $6.00. 

This valuable work has been before the teachers of this country for several years. The do- 

mand fer the work to-day is greater than ever before. Other somewhat similar works have been 


published, many of them made up in part from this book, but none have moet the wishes of teac h- $ 


ers for a book containing a THOROUGH REVIEW OF ALL THE LEADING STUDIES, in convenient form, 
as CRAIG'S QUESTLON BOOK has. Wherever this work is known, ten copies of this book to one 
of any other is sold to teachers and students. We are receiving orders from t2achers from all over 
the country,’while it isin present use by Superintendents of schools, Principals and School Commis- 
sloners as an assistant in preparing practical questions for reviews. 


QUESTIONS DIREC! AND PRACTICAL.—ANSWERS CONCISE, YET COMPREHENSIVE. 


By a convenient arrangement of the various departments of Questions ani Answers, one can 
read the questions upon auy topic, ani test his own memory for answer, yet the answer can be 
readily referred to, as each Department of Questions upon any subject is immediately followed 
by Department of Answers upon the same, each question numbered, and corresponding number 
found preceding answer of that question. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK contains, in one volume, all the important 
facts as contained in 12 different Text Books. It is therefore a library within itse!f, an encyclo- 
pedia of all these studies arranged for ready use. Every Teacher should have a copy of this book. 


ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS OF QUESTIONS. 

Each department of questions is followed by department of answers on same subject : 
1, U. 8. History, 6. Orthography, Derivation of 9. Civil Government, 
2. Geography, Words, Rules of Spelling. 10. Parliamentary Laws and 
3. Grammar, 7. Penmanship, Usages, 
4. Arithmetic, 8. Participles and 11. Physiology and Anatomy, 
5. Reading, made Easy, 12. Physical Geography. 

Recommendations are being constantly received from Principals of Schools, Boards of Educa- 


tion, sane Commissioners, Institute Conductors, and Common School Teaehers, from all over the 
country. 

We have been much impressed wit the'th oroughness manifested ia the selection of the questions. 
The quest'ons cover all the nating piles vies of each branch, and the answers are stated in clear 
and concise form. W* commend the vo'ume most cheerfully, asa work of vulue to teachers, stu- 
dents, aud ta the family.—.V. Y. Schoot Journal. 


The Common School Question Book is a well-bound 12mo, containing 350 pages and nearly 3,500 
practical questions and answers on the different branches taught in on schools. Of its merits we 
would speak in terms of praise, and would commend it to teachers, students, and families.—.. E. 
Journal of Education. 


I ean heartily recommend the Question Book as a work of great value, not only in the school- 
wi. 7 in the family. I shall use ic in my school. E, J. OWEN, Prin. Sherman Academy, 


Infinitives 


much pleased with the book, and think it a va'uable addition toa teacher's library. It 
ully used in a class, as it contains all that is essential in U. 8. History, Grammar, 
St J Physical Geograpby, eto. WM. E. THUMPSON. Prin. Academy, Centieville, Md. 
Money can be safely sent in we!l-sealed envelopes—or, if parties prefer, by registered letter or 
P.O. order. Stamps receiv: d in payment for books. 
THIS WORK SENT TO ANY ADDRF8S O* RECEIPT OF PRICE. If not entirely satisfactory, book can 
be return :d, and mouey will be refunded. 


Liberal Redaction made to Teachers Clubbing together and sending for Several Copies at one time. 


AGENTS WANTED | To whom very liberal terms are offered. This is one of the best 


canvassing books ever offered to agents. It bas no competition. 
Every one wants the book when they see what it is. Agents are meeting with grand success. 
This is a capital book for Teachers to canvass for during vacations. It will well pay you. Teach- 


ers! It isa book that you can take pleasure in working for, and thus combine pleasure and profit. | 


Terms to Agents, confidentia) circulars, etc., sent on receipt of 2ct. stamp. 


THE PUPIL’S COMPANION, 


For School and Home Reading. 
Price, 50 Cents per YEAR, OR 40 CENTS IN CLUBS OF TEN OR MORE. 


An Illustrated Monthly, 20 pages. 





THE SCHOOL igonicar. 
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LEE and SHEPARD, Boston. 


The Co-operative Commonwealth. 
In its sociation. ty An Exposition of Modern 


Laurence Gronlund. 16mo, 
Cioth, $1.00. 


The Co-operative Commonwealth ought to be 
read and studied b 


every who wants to 
night if and peoing. on 2 

0e8 : 
resen to the reader in a ke logical 2nd 
presenta form all the principal i ae of 
Mod een Bocialiom, from the stan f a So- 


cial 
“People who are curious to know just what 
Modern Social is,—what are its dreams, its 
repressed desires, its plans end ¢ expeciations for 
the future, its passionate folly, its ag! hatreds, 
iis exalted enthusiasm,—can ecarcely do better 
than to read Laure.ce Grontund’s —_ —_ 
ET, Commonwealth.” There 
taking its earnestness, and it would be folly. to 
ore or to underestimate the hold which the 
jews advocated by the author have upon bun- 
5 oa of thousands of our citizens.”—Boston 
ur 


THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 
The Study of Evolution Sim for 


foment Reading. By Prof. J. Y. Bergen, 
$125 d Fanny ay 16mo. Cloth, Lil., 


~ reason of their fulness and wealth of illus- 
tration, as wei) as jor the necessary frequent 
uses of technical terms, the classic works oi 
Darwin and the othr great tounders of the 
modern view of the origin of species fail to com- 
mand the attention of the non-scientific worlu. 
The lack of simple and inexpensive i.Jdustraved 
ae Ly place the outline of the evolution 
esis clearly before the general reader, has 


wide in continuing popular ignorance converu- 


ing the theory. To a-sist in supp.ying this want, 
as well as 'o0 turnish to those who require it an 
elementary text-vook on this eubjeot, the task 


who'ch the authors uf,the present work have set 
fur themselves. 
—— ON MANNERS. 
By Edith E. Wiggin, Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
School Edition, vohrds, 30 30 cents, ts, net. 

It will be found especially valuable for use a« 
a supplementary reader in the school-room, and 
we otly recommend the book to the atten 
tion of all educators with this end in view. 








THE FRENCH TEACHER, 


ht System of French. 
‘> rof. E. C. Dubois, Author of “ Broken 
English, A Frenchman's Struggle with the 
Language. ” Price $1.00, 
To TBACHERS: 

Do not be offended with me if I dare to call 
this work a we System of Teaching TRENCH, 
Do you think | am so conceited as to belteve tat 
I am the only one right? Pas du tout! I know 
wel we all of us think we are 1,—we all think 
we have the very best system in ‘the world. I 
only want you to investigate the matter in this 
case : teach a course of Jessuns wit, my book 
then take the other works, and the results will 
speak ior themselves. 

Adieu, mes bons amis. Votre tout Ser U 

E. C, DUBO 


BROEEN ENGLISH. 


A Frenchman’s Struggles with the 


English Language. Amusing as a nar- 
rative, instructive as a bandied och 
Conversation. By Prof. E. C. Dybois, Author 
of “The French J ty a right system of 
teaching French.”’ Cloth, 5U cents, cheap 
edition, paper, 30 cents. 


NEARLY READY 
1,000 BLUNDERS IN ENGLISH. 


Handbook of Suggestions in 
and Speaking. By H. H. Bullard. Price, 
50 vents. 


This little manval is an invaluable aid to the 
student of English in the acquhiement of a evr- 
re'tstyle. Its autbor is a suc: essful ml tonghes, and 
this little book bas been preperred from the fund 
of his own experience. It includes am its 
“blunders ” most of the inaccuracies and 

ces of & speech that jar our ears with daly 
teration. hints und suggestions are of the 
most practical character, and, pro; eriy studied, 
—= be of inestimable benefit to the careless 
reader or speaker who has a desire tu correct 
bad habits. It isu a tittle book to pick up 
an study one’s slip of the tongue,” or 
tuverite mode of * Ptippin “the parts of speech, 
to the damage of the English language. 

** Just as the twig ts bent, the t:ce ’s inclined.” 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Massa. 











HOW TO STUDY U.S. HISTORY. 


A Book to Aid Teacher and Pupil. 





It shows the teacher the best wa: 
his ‘acts 
: and he 
y of History. " 225 pa 
Revi 


© Queer Queries,” with Answers ; 


not ps ny known by the a 


to teach the yn al a to study his lessons; How to 
Tr “Queer 5 et soa 
w Guestions; « ote. ' * Sloth, price $1. 
Enclose 2) cents and receive by retura pom a copy of 
CURIOUS COBWEBS, 


a collection of Quaint Queer, and Curious be questtens apes t hosts of evens < day topics, the answers to which are 
verage 8 use wil 
f the teacher and induce the veut to lo look out side of the text book for iniormati: 


¢2~ Send for Catalogue of Books on Teacaing, Games, Speakers, Report Cards, etc. 


A, FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


picture the events 
are points and objets of historical Vee Make 
Filling Teacher and Pupil wita 


kboard forms; Directions tor a 82u 


arouse an interest in uny gehecl, will lessen the 

















EDWARD BROOKS, 


Course in Elocution includes training inVoice, 
Modulation, Gest .re, Articulation, Analysis, 
eounee, 8 aid Dramatic Reading, and ‘Artistic 


Time uired for graduation, one year. 
Course in in Oratory embraces training in Elocu- 


National School of Elecution and Oratory, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A.M., 
| TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 





Ph.D. President. 


tion, Conversation, Extempore Speech, De ate, 
Parliamentary Law, Khbe'oric, Literature, 
Mental Scienze Moral Philosophy. ng. Composs 
and Delivery of Orations. Regular 

Course, two years. Schvol year Seine —— 
September. Catalogue sent upon application. 








OUR SCHOOL AIDS S sot sgstem “for. cob 








CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 


pr ge ag J in good ut cards, ‘ss bh got contains =fgp= 
Tf you bave not examined a copy send two 2-cent stamps for sample copy of same, and many pM, nit 2 large chromo excelsior DR. J W STEW ART 
es and circulars of valuable aids to teaching that will interest you cores: price per vet bi half act. Boe. oe pow o Oe . ’ 
; 9 A 
One Copy of Craig’s Question Book, and One Year’s subscription to | merit. credit, di irthday, hristina Kew snap, - 23a oan so meaier “nde — 
cards ¢. per our 
Pupil’s Companion, only $1.75 for both. Address, qeuptese. cnt a ee 10 tu do notcare to| Work. Moderate Charges Plastic fillings for 
order saw “end 8 any amount, Kh. ton: broken down and ensitive hocth a specialty. 
C. W. HAGAR, Publisher, 697 Broadway, N. Y. | pitts’ stamps taxon Fine Aur Pus. Co. Wanuax, Pa. | Refer to A.M KELL009, Editor of the Scuoot Jouenat 








Jounsow's New Universat CycLopADIA-‘'THEBEST”--Planned by Hon, Horace Greeley, LL.D. 


Pres’t. F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, N. ¥.) piisin Who wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
rot wf ersey, | 24 = ey. ; Pesides supasvialiig the whole work. 


Prof ARNOLD H. GUYOT, LL.D., College of New 








special articles, 


whose names 
nal American Cyclopedia. It aoe fae “aes 
‘e- Don’t fail to examine Jomnson’s before 


le information is wonderful,” etc.—Rt W. Z. 7s 
“ More accurate know than an ordinary library, Tr Botta 
“ More information than can be found tp ony otper,. ote. 
American 


schol. Pp,” eon Pe 


Pe, 
ET W. Droight LL 


It ith an editor of the scholarly standing for each, ee) Snipe It has 2000 eminent contributors from all ot America and Euro 
ote by Saast f, D, WoorseY, LL.D.t = Olod Laws” etcn by Prot. T. W, wiaHt, LUD, ‘* american | to thelr article. It is" THE BEST,” and the ony 0 
History.” ete.. by Bs HORACE GREELEY, LL.D., and Hon. ALEx. H. : any,” ete., than Appleton's in 16 volumes, and at half 
by Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D.; “ Medicine,” etc., by Prof. WILLARD PARKER, M.D., be purchasing any other 

from the my daye forthe tao of te orld, includ! Fifteen of our Greatest Institutions of 
Ha ard arsit bed pect eful the rest of di f use ae wa Fries e ., The tof vat 

rn Univ y sf on ent, 0 mprehensive, com pact an deorrectse ‘Ci -y L4.,. @ acura 

& ; my t to cel ~ rope nw “A tor 

Brown University, : = {202 iy toptimontal tp He areas sacellenon,. ote Frere, Brows tt. « The best in the Engliah 

* “A vastamount of useful matter,” etc.— Pres’t. Samuel G. LL.D. My ry 
Dartmouth “ serve an excellent ** ete.— Pres t “J ). LL.D. “A possession of value,” etc.—. 
’ “Sui to any work of the ,” ete.— Rev. William M. lor, D.D. eA arcs 
“A urus of useful knowledge,” etc.—Pres’t Alexia L “A standard of reference, ’ etc.— 
. “ After the Bible the most indispensable,” etc.—Pres’t W. yD “The work of the kind,” etc.— 
Cornell Univ. «A vast amo ant of useful knowledge,” ¢tc.—Pres’t Noah . LL.D. A collection of high value,” ete 
« Not equaled B oy oy ae, ete.—. yoy P. Frotes, + F.D. “ ly useful to classes, 
Amherst, ‘An honor: to the 0 the country,» ete — Power, LL.D.’ “Tt is superior to all others,” ete.— 
¢ | ge 3 a 
Hamilton, « e have,” ete. Bion. 


Ei! 


eee eae 


« It is Invaluable,” ete. 
“Ttis wort epee f Hea inns of Congress, answer more questions satisfactorily “ er needs such 
’ than any r work of reference."—Hon. 4. & Seaford. LL De uibrarian of Congress. very vac 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 


We are constan exchanging Apploton's and Sortbaer’s Britannica even for Johnson’s, and sell same and Peoples’ at panic prices. TEACHERS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY, — 
tly 


For particulars to 1 PRY 
or sell it, etc., address 


or to it,” ete.—John 
“ery comple” ota Wats LL.D Chir Das os 
< Wikceopay sant long fe. ee 
“W ta want felt..” 


+ Y.L i. Owery 1D, 
oa EO. shou'd Iike to it in every household."—Hom, 
PAbrick LUD. late Supt. Boston Public Schools. 





Stearns LL.D. 
. 8. Gant, LL.D, 
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‘D. Appleton & Co., 


WILL PUBLISH SEPT. 27th. 


Allan Dare and Robett le Diabie 


A ROMANCE. By ApMI AL PoRTER. To be 
y ublished in Nine Fortnightly Parts, octavo, 
each t art with on Tlustrution by Alfred F' ed- 
ericks. Price, 25 cents for each ‘a remit- 
tance cf two dollars will insure the posting of 
tre enti.e work as rapidly as published.) 


The unu-ual length of this romance, which is 
remarkable for its variety of incident and adven- 
ture, has determined its issue in p«rts. The ro- 
mantic character of the story r>calls Sue’s ‘‘ Mys- 
teries of Paris,” and Dumas’s * Monte Cristo,” 
but - bears no special resemblance to these 


A Naturalis’s Rambles about 
Home. 


By CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 
pages. ve, $1.50. 


This work poszes-es a fascinating interest to all 
concerned in the study of natural history. It 
consists, as its title implies, of country walks, 
and studies of the haoits of the w'ld creatures of 
our woods and fields. Itis an instructive and 
delightful volume. 


Tet Book of 
alogy. 


By Hitary BAvERMAN, F.G.S. A new vol- 
ume in “Text Books of Science,” and a com- 
© work to “Text-Book of Systematic 
jneralog7." by same author in same 
16mo, cloth. Price, $2.25. 


12mo, cloth, 485 


I 


Descriptive Miner- 


For sale by all bovksellers; cr will be sent by 
mail, pos.-~paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


I, 3, and 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


By CHargtzes EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of 
sito the Tennessee Mountaine.” 1 vol., 12mo. 





“ He excites the emotion and stirs and heart.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 

“ A very, very good story.”’—Phila. Times, 

“A force and wealth of imagination, impres- 
fre aud refreshing to the last degree.”"—Christian 


nion. 
ae, unusual and stirring book.”--Boston 


“His remarkable short stories gave promise of 
powers which find fuller expression in this novel.” 
—Lt 


3 

“The originality and freshness of the subject 
and of the treatment, the insight into and versa- 
tile power of drawing of all varieties of character 
from the serious to the humorous, and the in- 
telligent and clo+e art applied to all parts of the 
com positiou, make this novel a notable one among 
oecgeal remarkable ones of the year.”’—Boston 


“* Superior to pghins Mr. Craddock has before 
printed.”—N. Y. Times. 
tains, bas bo kas tn bie On tate ee ek 
a, but he n his own ta us 

would have found some of its material wherever 
it searched.” —The Critic. 

“Tt has an admirable plot, of which tne interest 
is powerful at the ou and steadily culminat- 
iog to the very end. The story is vividly drama- 


tic.”"— Boston Gazette. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Experimental Science Advancing. 


HARRIS & ROCERS, 


Pubiishers of Scientific Text-Books, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 
Have just issued a vook for no + beginning 


Analytical Chem 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. By Prof. J. l'. STODDARD, of Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. Price. 75 cts. Also, 

LECTURE NOTES ON GENERAL CHEMIS- 
TRY, by the same Author, at same price. ‘the 
best basis of Notes for an experimen‘al course of 
lectures ever publishe1. 

FORMULATED CHEMICAL LABELS; al- 
phavetically arranged, gummed, and perfora- 

. ted; iu book form,—270 in each k. Invalu- 
able in laboratory. Price, 75 cts. 

Now Ready: 

EXPERIMENTAL BLANKS FORA COURSE 
IN G&KNERAL CHEMISTRY. N. 8. 
FRENCH. Arra for systematic record of 
experiments ‘ormed by the teacher. Inex- 
pensive and long needed. 

2” Please send furthur imformation. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS, 
ELEMENTARY APPARATUS, FOR 
MENSURATION MECHANICS & PHYSICS. 


Count ng Blocks, Colored Sticks, Cut papers, 
Geometrical forms, Dra models, etc., etc. 








logues sent to any t.ac on application. 
what line you wan! 
PARADISE OF CHILDREN. The only com- 


y 
plete islustrated guide to Kindergarten methods. 

ew edition. Price paper covers only, $1.50. 
Cloth, $2.00, 


Publisber’s Department. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The School Journal is published weekly, 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates, which in- 
clude postage: 


$2.50 pe: Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


paper shows up to what date 


the paid, If the whers do not by 

that date receive a the subscriber th 

the paper be discontinued, will continue to send 

it.. The paper will, ’ at any time 
ter, if thesubscriber 30 a 

the amount due for the time he has received it. 
date your name on the address of 


om paper to what time your subscription 


bscriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from these who wish to make a 
trial of the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper. should be careful to name not 

y the ice to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has been sent. 
Me have decided oe all — a 
rs newspa are heid responsible 
until one paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL 
t» their friends can have men copies sent 
tree from this office to an: 

Advertising rates will sent on application 
to usiness CHAR- 


the B M JEAN ISIDORE 
LOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Place, New York. 











Messrs. Barnes & Co. call attention, on 
our first page, to their series of brief 
history text-books which have proved so 
highly practicable in class use for study 
and recitation. Their many advantages 
in the matter of typography, maps and 
illustrations, literary merit, and power to 
attract and interest the general reader, 


.have caused them to come into very ex- 


tended use throughout the country. The 
latest volume includes the essential feat- 
ures of the others in a compact form. 
That the book deserves the cordial wel 
come it has met will be readily inferred 
from a glance at some of the recommend- 
ations and comments on our first page. 


Those that love fine books, that is, such 
as are fine both inside and out, cannot 
fail to take special delight in some of the 
recent publications of the Messrs. Crowell, 
whose advertisement appears in another 
column. Among the new books issued 
from their press, ‘‘Little Arthur’s History 
of England,” by Lady Cvlcott; and 
‘Hints to Our Boys,’ by A. J. Lyming- 
ton, have met exceptional favors with 
parents and educators, while their new 
editions of the standard classics have 
seemed to give these an added interest. 
The splendid style in which these are 
issued is in keeping with the literary 
value of their contents. It 1s exceeding! 
gratifying to find such a woik as ‘‘ Wa 
ton’s Complete Angler,” or George Eliot’s 
ae in such superb binding and general 

liday attire, as is shown in these publi- 
cations. It is evident that this firm does 
not intend to rest upon its fine reputation, 
but rather to increase it by successive 
publications. 


Mes rs Cassell & Co. have attained a 
wide reputation for the elegance and 
beauty ot their Art publications, and books 
designed to help students acd amateurs 
in the arts of design. All such will find 
especial pleasure in their 1ecent publica- 
tions, ** Photography for Amateurs” and 
“Principles of Perspective.”” The other 
new books announced by them in our ad- 
vertising columns will also meet a grati- 
fying receptiqgn. The books of this firm 
are always characterized by the best 
workmanship in typozraphy, binding, 
and general style of publication. 

Messrs, 8. C. Griggs & Co. announce in 
another column several new books that 
are bound to attract the attention of the 
reading public, and most of which are of 
special interest to*teachers. ‘ Words: 

heir Use and Abuse,” ‘Essentials of 
English,” ‘“‘ Development of English Lit- 
erature and Language” and “ Elements 
of English Compositioo,” are works that 
will be nearly indispensabie to language 
teachers, while Prof. Winchell’s book, 
“ ical Excursions,” has already won 
its way to the hearts of both teachers and 
pupils in that delightful branch of study. 


The Prang Educational Company, of 7 
Park St.,~ Boston, has been for a long 
time supplying schools with a line of ex- 
cellent educational apparatus and materi- 
als. Among these may be mentioned 
their Text-Books of Art Education, their 
Nataral History Series, Rrang’s Trades 
and Ba eng and the Color-Chart for 
the ducation of the Color 
Serse, w has been adopted by the 
Poston School Board, and has ‘et with 





such entire acceptance wherever used. 
This firm also manufactures drawing 





Better than Gold. 


So easily is a cold taken that not infre- 
quently one is at a loss to tell when or 
on . ie originated, and is La to ex- 

ect it will go as ly as 
te came, Per- HEALTH hape® may 
go easily, if helped a little; but every 
cold that comes is liable to 3 It may 
happen just at a is time when, from 
other causes, the normal strength of 
resistance in the system has been Jowered. 


A — inattention or dela: may ve ® 
a dangerou.s old. 

once oume BET T ER 7 seated, 
and the work of dis ent will be very 


——_, The simple —— ad ya in 
the head, ma evclop into a 
Catarrh, and rd THAN indeed exceed- 
ingly likely so todo. That such is the case 
is evince by the fact saet even har 
out of cver nine, in the At- 
lantic and Mie GOLD. dle States, have 
catarrh in a severe form. Or, if it does 
not take that turn, the little cough that is 
at first but an annoyance, is almost certain 
to become dry, hard, racking and con- 
stantly recurrent, worrying in waking 
hours, banishing sleep, and momentarily 


weakening the patient. The larynx, vocal 
cords, n> bod Is, become inflamed. The 
infameyetion extends into the brpachial 
ubes.* De ’ $s” dn 
*¢ Bronchitis ” AYER S Ere the éasicst 
words thet the doctor, called in xbout that 
a will 7. The trouble goes on Le 
own ronchial 
tubes to the CHERRY lungs, ulti- 
mately threatening Pulmonary Consump- 
oy ef perhaps, the a ae 
e@ quick uta, ase 
of Piteme- PECTORAL nia. Just 
about «s unwise a thing as an ordinarily 
arrest person can do, is to megiect 4 
e co or 
cough and PRESERVES give it a 
chance to develop in pny of these ways, 
a when it comes to the beg ip} of 
c ren, ne- ect is crim- 
imality. ” All HEALTH. the deligers 
to be feared from colds and coughs may 
be averted, in the very outsct, by: the 
administration of AYER’S CHERRY PEc- 
TORAL, @ medicine ineffebly beneficent, 
which allays the coughing, soothes to re- 
freshing rest, and brings back health. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Is the only medicine that can be relied u 


and is invaluable in the treatment of all affections of the t 


m to break up a cold and cure a cough, 
brost und lungs. 


The following are samples of what people say who know it: 


“Medical science has produced no other 
anodyne expectorant so good us AYER'S 
CHERRY PECTORAL. It is invaluable for 
diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
—Pror. F. SWEETZER, (Maine Medical 
School) Brunswick, Me. 


“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL affords 
more relief in cases of Whooping Cough 
than any other medicine.”—DR. ARTUULR 
Y. Cox, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL in my family for 20 years. It is a 
wonderful remedy for Throat and Lung 

”—L. Garrett, Tecana, Tex. 


“My children uve taken AYER'’S 
CHERRY PrcroraL for Coughs and 
Croup, and have found it give immediate 
relief, followed by cure.” — Mrs. 
GREGG, Lowell, Mass. 


AYER’S CHERRY 


“T find nothing else so efficacious as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in the treat- 
ment of Colds and Coughs, and have 
used it in Croup, Asthma, and incipient 
Consumption, with great success.” — 
Dr. J. H. WiLson, Centerville, Iowa. 

“My wife, troubled with violent cough- 
ing, hard and dry, for 30 years, got so 
low I thought it would kill her. She 
took AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and is 
entirely ctred.-—-G. M. Carr, French 
Camp, Miss. 

“Several members of my family suffered 
severely with Influenza. All were cured 
by AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL in a few 
days.”-—-HENRY RUSSELL, Somerset, N. J. 

“The best remedy that can be had for 
Coughs and Colds ix AYER’s CHERRY 


J.| PECTORAL.”—E. M. SarGENT, Lowell, 





Mass 


PECTORAL, . 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. 0. AYER & 00., { Analytical Chemists ] LOWELL, MASS, 


For sale by all Druggists. 








models and school pencils and com- 
passes, and deals in scientific apparatus 
and materials of various desciptions, cata- 
lozue and particulars concerning which 


“will be sent on application. 


A:nong the pianos that have gained an 
enviable celebrity throughout the world, 
pone stand higher than the famous 
“Chickering.” For many years its en- 
terprising manufacturers have been add- 
ing constantly to its fame and reputation, 
and to-day it purity, power and sweet- 
ness of tone. attested by many noted mu- 
sicians and virtuosos, are recognized 
wherever music has found a home. In 
selecting a Chickering piano, apy pur- 
ehaser is sure of most desirable musical 
— superior materials, avd perfect 

nish, 
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= PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


Per tics ie ooo 


Curicurna Reso , the blood 
eleanses the blood and. piration of eet ee and 
removes the cause 


poisonous clement, « iG the 
CS oleae 
Renae te po a 
Ook iL, 1 nmap 
at” Pre Gaticura tb conte tou, 


Le 
far Bend tor" How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





nALMANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETO. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 
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“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
ind the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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School Numbers: 883. 444, 128, 185, 048. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 sha St. ew York 


EUROPE "iit. 
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